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CHAPTEK  VII. 

QUOI  JE  80N0E.” 

Meanwhile  Catherine’s  fate  was  settled,  and 
Mrs.  Butler  came  into  the  school-room  next  morning 
to  announce  it.  A  sort  of  feeling  came  over  her, 
poor  child,  that  it  was  her  death-warrant  which  this 
pacious  lady  in  black  silk  robes  was  announcing 
in  a  particularly  bland,  encouraging  tone  of  voice. 
What  hatl  she  done  ?  against  whom  h.ad  she  con¬ 
spired  ?  of  what  treason  was  she  guilty  ? 

“  0,  why  am  I  to  go  ?  ”  said  Catherine,  looking 
up,  very  pale,  from  her  book,  with  round,  dark,  star¬ 
tled  eyes. 

Even  Mrs.  Butler’s  much-preoccupied  heart  was 
touched  by  the  little  thing’s  helpless,  woe-begone 
appeal. 

“  You  have  always  been  quite  invaluable  to  me, 
my  dear  Miss  George,  and  I  shall  miss  you  exces¬ 
sively,  but  it  is  sincerely  in  yoqr  own  interest  that  I 
am  recommending  this  step  to  y^u,”  Mrs.  Butler  said, 
not  unkindly. 

“  O  no,  no,”  said  Catherine,  feebly  clutching  at 
the  table-cover.  “  This  is  too  far,  I  cannot  speak 
Famch.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away,  to  leave  my 
sisters,  cvciwbody  !  ”  And  she  suddenly  burst  out 
crying.  “  O,  I  am  so  silly,  so  sorry,”  .she  sobbed, 
“  for  of  course  I  must  leave,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“  Pray,  my  dear  Miss  George,”  said  Mrs.  Butler, 
still  kind,  yet  provoked,  “  do  not  distress  yourself 
unnecessarily.  You  are  really  (juite  blind,  on  this 
occasion,  to  your  own  advantage  ”  (and  this  was  a 
thing  that  was  almost  incomprehensible  to  Mrs.  But¬ 
ler).  “  Forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
your  duty  (as  it  is  that  of  every  one  of  us)  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances,  particularly  when  then*  is 
an  increase  of  salary  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  improving  in  French.  I  do  seriously  recommend 
yon  to  think  my  sister-in-law’s  proposal  well  over, 
and  to  consult  your  fHends.” 

And  the  messenger  of  fate  hastened  off  to  her 
davenport,  and  poor  Catherine  sat  crying,  with  the 
tears  dripping  over  the  page. 

No,  no,  no  :  she  could  not  bear  to  go  tossing  about 
all  alone  in  the  world ;  it  was  too  hard,  too  hard. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  who  would  tell  her  what  she 
was  to  do  ?  Once  a  wild  thought  came  to  her  of 
asking  Dick  to  help  her ;  he  was  kind,  —  he  would 
not  let  them  send  her  away.  Why  weiv.  they  driv¬ 
ing  her  from  their  door  ?  What  had  she  done  ?  — 
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what  indeed  ?  A  swift  terror  jarred  through  her 
beyond  the  other  sad,  complex  emotions  that  were 
passing  in  disorder  through  her  mind.  Could  they 
think,  could  they  imagine  for  one  minute  ?  The  lit¬ 
tle  jiale  face  began  to  burn,  and  the  eyes  to  flash, 
and  her  hands  seemed  to  grow  cold  with  horror ; 
but  no,  no,  it  was  impossible.  They  could  not  read 
her  heart ;  and  if  they  did,  what  was  there  for  them 
to  see  ?  They  were  worldly,  hard  people  ;  they  did 
not  know  what  friendship  meant,  how  faithfid  it 
could  be,  how  long  it  could  last,  how  much  it  was 
ready  to  give,  how  little  it  requin-d.  And  then 
after  a  time  a  revulsion  came,  and  she  felt  as  if  all 
she  wanted  was  to  go,  —  to  go  away  and  hide  her 
hc.ad  from  them  all.  If  it  were  not  for  Rosy  and 
Totty,  she  did  not  care  what  was  to  come. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  heart  aching 
dully,  and  she  dreamt  sad  dreams  until  the  morning 
came ;  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Butler  advi.sed,  Cath- 
i’rine  thought  of  consulting  her  friends.  She  walked 
down  to  Kensington  to  Mrs.  Martingale’s  school, 
whci'c  her  two  chief  advisers  were  to  be  found,  and 
she  wrote  a  couple  of  notes,  which  she  posted  on 
her  way :  one  was  to  Lady  Farebrother,  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  who  belonged  to  the  religious  commu¬ 
nity  there ;  the  other  was  to  Mrs.  Buckington, 
who  was  staying  at  Brighton  for  her  health.  It  was 
another  bright  summer  day  ;  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  school-girls  and  governesses  seemed  to  have 
agreed  to  a  truce,  and  to  have  come  out  together  for 
an  hour’s  peace  and  refreshment  on  the  green  over¬ 
grown  ganlen  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Jessamines 
were  on  the  walls,  and  there  were  spreading  trees, 
under  one  of  which  the  French  governess  was  read¬ 
ing  a  limp  Journal  des  Demoiselles ,  smelling  of  hair- 
j)ins  and  pomatum  from  the  drawer  in  which  it  was 
kept. 

Miss  Strumpf,  the  German  governess  (she  was  to 
leave  this  quarter,  it  was  darkly  whispered),  was 
eating  a  small  piece  of  cheese  which  she  had  saved 
from  dinner,  and  a  rotten-looking  medlar  she  had 
picked  up  off  the  grass.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
dancing  a  quadrille  on  the  lawn ;  others  were  sing¬ 
ing  and  aimlessly  rushing  about  the  space  encloseil 
by  the  four  moss-grown  walls,  against  which  jessa¬ 
mines,  and  japoniciis,  and  Virginian  creepers  were 
growing.  Rosy  and  Totty,  and  a  few  chosen  friends, 
were  in  a  group  on  the  step  of  the  cistern.  Totty, 
who  was  a  quaint  and  funny  little  girl  of  ten,  with  a 
red  curly  wig,  and  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  was 
telling  a  story :  her  stories  were  very  popular  among 
the  literary  portion  of  the  community ;  but  her  her¬ 
oine  came  to  an  untimely  end  when  the  narrator 
heard  who  was  up  stairs. 
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i  Catherine  was  waiting  in  the  great  drawing-room 
with  tlie  Biany  windows  and  the  pliotograph  books, 
and  the  fancy-work  mats  presented  by  retiring  pn- 
j  pils,  and  the  wax  water-lily  on  the  pieee  of  looking- 
I  glass,  a  tribute  from  an  aeeomjilished  daneing-mis- 
tress.  She  eame  to  meet  her  sisters,  looking  very 
pale,  with  dark  rings  round  her  eyes. 

“  Cathy,  Cathy,  why  do  you  look  so  funny  ?  ”  said 
Totty,  elutehing  her  round  the  waist. 

“  O  Totty  dear,”  said  Cathy,  holding  the  chil¬ 
dren  tight  to  her,  and  trying  not  to  cry,  and  to 
.vpeak  cheerfully.  “  I  look  funny,  Ixicause  I  am  go¬ 
ing  .away  from  ^Iiu  Hutler’s.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do.  I  want  you  and  Rosy  to  tell  me  what  you 
I  think.”  And  then  she  told  them  her  little  history, 

£  in  her  plaintive  voice,  holding  the  hands  tight,  — 

I  tight  in  hers.  She  had  dreaded  so  telling  them,  th.at 

I  now  that  it  was  over  she  felt  happier  and  alinast  re¬ 
lieved  ;  it  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  she  had  feared. 

“  It  is  no  use  asking  our  aunts,”  saiil  Rosv ;  “  they 
will  write  great  long  letters,  and  be  no  help  at  all.” 

As  for  little  Totty,  she  w:is  so  imlignant  with 
Mrs.  Butler,  so  delighted  at  the  promise  of  a  whole 
six  weeks’  holiday  next  year  to  be  spent  alone  witli 
Catherine  and  Rosy  in  a  cottage  in  the  air,  that  she 
forgot  the  distance  and  the  separation,  and  l)ore  the 
news  far  more  bravely  than  Catherine  herself.  Ro¬ 
sy,  who  was  as  tall  as  Catherine  nearly,  held  her 
hand  very  tight,  and  did  not  Siiy  much.  She  was 
old  for  her  age,  —  a  downright  girl,  with  more  cour¬ 
age  than  poor  little  Catherine,  and  a  sort  of  elder 
sister  feeling  for  her,  thougli  she  was  only  thirteen. 
But  some  girls  have  the  motherly  element  strongly 
develo|>eil  in  them  from  their  veriest  babyhood, 
when  they  nurse  their  dolls  to  sleep  upon  their  soil 
little  arms,  and  carefully  put  away  the  little  broken 
toy,  because  it  must  be  in  pain.  And  Rosy  was  one 
of  these.  Slie  was  not  clever,  but  she  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  with  her  heart  what  other  people  felt.  She 
took  Cathy’s  aching  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  it  on 
her  shoulder,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  as  a 
mother  might  have  done. 

1“  My  poor  old  darling,”  said  Rosy,  “  don’t  be  un¬ 
happy  at  leaving  us ;  I  ’ll  take  care  of  Totty,  and 
some  day  I  ’ll  take  care  of  you  too.” 

“  But  where  shall  we  go  to  in  the  holidays  ?  ”  said 
Totty,  cheering  up.  “  Let  there  be  donkeys,  plccUite.’’ 

Fraulein  Strumpf,  who  wiis  curious  by  nature, 
happened  to  peep  in  at  the  drawing-room  door,  as 
she  was  parsing,  to  see  who  the  little  girls’  visitor 
might  be.  She  was  rather  scandalized  to  see  Rosy 
sitting  in  a  big  arm-chair,  with  her  visitor  kneeling 
on  the  floor  before  her,  and  Totty  leaning  with 
straggling  legs  and  drooping  curls  over  the  arm. 
1  It  seemed  like  a  liberty  in  tliis  gray,  grim  drawing¬ 
room  to  be  kneeling  «lown  on  the  door,  instead  of 
sitting  upright  and  stiff  at  intervals  upon  the  high- 
backed  chair.  Even  the  sunshine  came  in  through 
the  tall  windows  in  subdued  streaks,  playing  on  the 
ancient  ceiling  and  the  worn-out  cartxst.  The  three 
heads  were  very  close  together,  and  they  had  set¬ 
tled  that  it  was  to  be  a  farm-house  in  Surrey,  where 
they  hatl  once  stayed  before. 

I  “  Do  you  remember  the  little  wood  where  we  pic¬ 
nicked  V  ”  said  liosy.  “  And  the  farmer’s  cart  ?  ” 
cried  Totty,  ({uite  happy  by  this  time.  Catherine 
had  all  the  troubles  of  youth  to  bear  on  her  poor 
little  shoulders,  but  she  had  also  its  best  consolation, 
j  Here  she  was  with  the  other  two  children  almost 
I  happy  again  at  the  thought  of  a  gocart  and  a  baby- 
j  bouse,  and  some  live  toys  to  play  with  in  the  fields. 
'  When  she  went  away  the  color  had  come  back 
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Rosy  and  Totty  were  leaning  over 
the  old-fashioned  tiUl  balcony,  and  kissing  their 
hands.  She  s.t,w  them  for  numy  a  day  after,  and  i 
carried  one  more  vision  aw.ay  with  her  of  the  quaint  i 
old  s({uare,  v/ith  its  green  garden  and  ancient  jwnes  1 
and  doorwaj  s,  of  the  deal-,  dear  little  faces,  sinilin(r  ; 
through  their  teai-s,  and  bidding  her  good  speed.  ^  i 

Slie  did  not  trust  herself  to  say  good  by  to  them 
again ;  and  when  Madame  de  Tracy  went  off  in 
her  cab  witli  her  maid  and  her  tall  grav  Iwxes  lit- 
tie  Catlierine  vauisheil,  too,  out  of  her  accustomed 
corner  in  the  school-room,  and  Fraulein  Strumpf 
reigned  in  her  stead.  T'he  morning’s  post  brouirht  ■ 
Catherine  two  letters,  which  she  read  in  the  railway 
carriage  on  her  way  to  Dover. 

Mutton’s  Mansion,  Oriental  Place,  Brighton. 

Mv  DKAU  Catiieihxk  :  Your  letter  was  forwarded 
to  me  here  from  Bark  Crescent,  wliieli  I  left  on  Tues-  ' 
(lay.  For  the  last  three  weeks  I  had  Imen  feeling  far 
from  well,  and  scarcely  strong  enough  to  licar  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  my  daily  drive  round  the  Regent’s  Park.  Mt 
appetite  also  had  fallen  off  sadly,  and  I  hardly  knew  i 
what  it  was  to  enjoy  a  meal.  Aly  good  friend  and  able 
physician.  Dr.  Pattic,  urgently  recommended  inc  to  trv  ’ 
sea  air ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  usual  reluctance  to  j 
move  from  home,  I  resolved  to  follow  his  advice.  Dr.  ' 
Puttie  considers  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  sea  baih-  i 
ing  for  strengthening  the  nerves  imd  the  np))etite ;  and  he 
also  hiLS  a  high  o))inion  of  the  merits  of  a  fish  diet,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  Iw  exceedingly  light  and  nutritive.  But  the 
difiieiilty  here,  and  1  believe  it  to  ho  the  case  in  all  sea¬ 
port  towns,  is  to  gel  a  variety  of  fish.  I  have  only  twice  \ 
ventured  to  hnthe,  ami  found  it  very  trying  ;  hut  I  mast  1 
say  that  I  am  daily  gaining  strength,  and  that  my  appe-  ’ 
titc  has  certainly  improved,  although  it  is  not  yet  all  ! 
that  I  could  wish.  To  return  to  your  letter.  I  am  truly 
concerned  to  hear  that  anything  should  have  occurred  ' 
to  unsettle  your  plans,  and  make  you  think  of  leaving  | 
your  present  excellent  situation  ;  but  I  am  not  indeed  in  ] 
a  fit  stutc  of  health  to  be  able  to  offer  you  any  advice.  . 
Thinking  tells  so  upon  my  nerves,  that  Dr.  Patiie  has  i 
forbidden  mo  to  make  any  exertion  of  the  sort.  Your  1 
aunt  Farebrother  is  far  lietter  able  than  I  am  to  take  | 
yoiir  affairs  into  consideration,  so  you  had  better  write  I 
to  her  at  once,  and  act  upon  what  she  says ;  at  the  same  j 
time  using  your  own  judgment  in  what  you  think  best 
Ever  your  affectionate  aunt, 

SopuiA  Buckinoton. 

Taiior  Villa,  Mount  Zion,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

My  dearest  Niece  ;  Surrounded  as  I  am  by  duties 
that  to  every  humble  Christian  spirit  stand  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  the  path  of  life,  1  have  but  little  leisure  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  attend  to  anything  belonging  to  this  world  rath¬ 
er  than  to  the  next.  I  am  the  last  person  to  whom  you 
should  apply  for  counsel,  except,  indeed,  in  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  your  spiritual  welfare,  for  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  waitc  time  or  thought  over  the  trifling  cares 
of  every-day  life.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Buckinglon,  is  better 
versed  in  worldly  wisdom  than  I  am,  and  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  you  always  to  .ask  and  follow  her  advice  in  your 
little  dilemmas;  hut  you  must  not  think  that  I  am  neg¬ 
lectful  of  you,  or  that  I  am  not  always  ready  to  give  my 
poor  help  in  those  subjects  which  lie  within  my  field  uf 
work  and  tliought.  Only  yesterday  I  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  speaking  long  and  earnestly  about  you  with  my 
dear  friend  and  pastor,  Mr.  Bland.  He  and  1  both 
agreed  that,  should  you  decide  upon  going  to  France,  the 
one  essential  point  to  he  considered  is,  whether  a  young 
and  feeble  mind  does  not  ran  a  great  risk  of  falling  into 
the  too-tempting  snares  of  Popery.  But  then  again  Air. 
Bland  said,  who  could  tell  hut  that  yon  might  bo  the  hum¬ 
ble  means  of  bringing  some  of  those  lost  sheep  to  light! 
Surely  it  would  bo  well  to  be  provided  with  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  tracts,  which  you  could  distribute  whenever  yon  saw 
a  fitting  moment.  Before  vou  leave  London,  do  not 
fail  to  go  to  the  Religions  Tract  Society  in  Piccadilly, 
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ind  wk  fo''  Walpole  Bland’s  'rrncts  for  home 

isd  foroittn  “*®-  presenting:  »  fard  of  Mr.  Bland’s 
thtt  I  enclose  you,  you  will  tpit  them  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  half  a  crown  a  hundred,  —  a  small  sum  indeed  for  so 
nteat  a  ta'asurc  !  I  should  also  he  (rlad  if  you  would  take 
mth  vou  to  Franco  a  little  parcel  of  Irish  point  lace,  for 
which  the  French  Ladies  (always  so  fond  of  dross)  would, 
I  dare  say,  like  to  raffle  thirty  tickets,  1 2.s-.  Cd.  each,  for 
I  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  Protestant  colporteurs. 

I  shall  be  f;lad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  satis- 
fsctorily,  and  believe  me. 

My  dear  Catherine, 

Yours  affectionately, 

P.  G.  Fakeurothkr. 

Catherine  sighed  as  she  folded  up  the  two  letters 
and  put  them  into  her  pocket.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  corresponded  with  her  step-inother’.s 
sisters,  but  she  was  too  sad  to  take  things  philosoph- 
itally  and  to  laugh. 

All  the  way  Madame  de  Tracy  was  in  high  spir¬ 
its;  she  was  delighted  to  get  b.ack  to  her  children, 
to  carry  off  Miss  George,  to  have  secured  a  pure 
English  accent  for  Nanine,  and  Henri,  and  Made- 
laine.  She  sat  surrounded  by  bags  of  which  the 
contents  seemed  to  lly  from  one  to  the  other,  like  in 
some  one  of  those  conjurer’s  tricks.  From  bag  to 
bag  Madame  dc  Tracy  and  Barln,*,  her  long-suiler- 
ing  attendant,  pursued  a  Bradshaw,  a  rouleau  of 
sovereigns,  a  letter  which  had  arrived  that  morn¬ 
ing,  a  paper-ctitter,  all  of  which  were  captured  and 
replaced  in  their  various  homes,  only  to  be  dispersed 
and  hunted  for  £^:'ain. 

“Barbe,  I  have  left  my  pjirasol  in  the  cab  —  and 
my  purse !  We  must  telegraph.  I  distinctly  re¬ 
member  laying  it  down  on  the  waiting-room  table. 
Ah !  what  a  misfo —  ” 

“Madame,  there  it  is  in  your  lap,”  8.aid  Barbe, 
calmly,  “  and  your  parasol  is  behind  you.” 

“  Ah !  what  an  escrape !  ”  sighed  Madame  de 
Tracy.  “  The  tickets,  and  more  than  thirty  pounds, 
are  in  this  purse,  and  I  could  not  possibly  have  lost 
them ;  I  am  utterly  ruined,  I  have  liought  so  many 
things  in  London.  Miss  George,  I  see  your  book 
wants  cutting ;  give  it  to  me,  I  a<lore  cutting  open 
books.  I  envy  you,  you  look  so  calm,  you  have  none 
of  these  troublesome  concerns  to  attend  to :  but 
some  one  must  do  it.  Barbe,  where  is  the  paper- 
cutter  ” 

They  had  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
to  sleep  at  Calais,  and  to  go  on  to  Tracy  the  next 
(lay.  They  crossed  on  a  still  night  with  a  waning 
moon.  Many  and  many  a  sad,  confused  thought 
must  have  come  to  the  little  traveller  by  the  light 
of  the  creaking  lamp  in  the  cabin.  Faces,  pictures, 
all  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  were  dancing 
about  in  the  darkness,  voices  were  sounding,  the 
children’s  faces  wen;  looking  at  her  out  of  dark  cor¬ 
ners.  'riie  lamp  swung  on  its  hinges,  the  vessel 
^robbed  and  shook,  Catherine  felt  as  if  she  w,as, 
indeed,  a  waif  upon  a  great  sea  tos.scd  hither  and 
thither  by  w.ayward  winds.  How  oddlv  distinct  the 
voices  and  images  fell  upon  her  brain  ;  Ivitty,  Cathy, 
she  seemed  to  hear  her  little  sisters  calling  her 
through  the  moans  of  the  sea,  by  all  the  names  they 
liked  to  give  her ;  and  another  voice  sounded  in  her 
foolish  little  ears,  and  her  last  few  words  with  Dick 
seemed  to  be  repeated  to  her  by  all  the  rolling 
wav**8. 

She  had  only  seen  him  once  after  that  day  .at 
Lamhswold.  Catherine  thought  it  was  a  cruel  fate 
which  prevented  their  meeting.  It  was  more  likely 
a  sensible  precaution.  Doors,  stairs,  conventional- 
wms,  had  been  piled  in  a  great  heap  between  them. 


and  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to  pass  as  these  simple 
impediments.  The  stairs  are  carjMited  and  easy  to 
climb,  the  doors  are  on  the  latch,  with  nice  china 
handles  to  open  them,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent, 
and  yet  prison-bars  have  been  burst  open,  burning 
deserts  crossed,  icy  p.isses  and  steep  mountains  scaled 
and  surmounted  more  easily  than  these  simple  ob¬ 
stacles. 

There  was  a  train  to  Pari.s,  Madame  do  Tracy 
heard  on  landing,  and  she  determined  to  go  on. 
Catherine  cared  not.  The  night  seemed  to  her  like 
a  sort  of  summary  or  epilogue  to  the  little  slice  of  a 
life  which  had  belonged  to  her  hitherto.  She  sat 
watching  the  black  ghosts  of  trees,  and  walls,  and 
wayside  inns,  flying  j)ast  the  windows,  the  single 
lights  here  and  there  in  the  dark  ]>lain,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  voices  at  the  little  stations,  sounding  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  sudden  as  voices  always  do  in  the 
dark. 

Her  protectress  peacefully  dreamt  through  the 
long  hours  that  Catherine  wabdied  and  wondered. 
What  would  the  day  be  like  that  had  not  yet 
dawned,  the  new  world  which  awaited  her  ?  thought 
the  girl,  with  her  wide-open,  shining  eyes.  Cath¬ 
erine  George  somehow  expected  that  the  sun  would 
never  rise,  that  the  land  would  be  always  dark,  and 
strange,  and  de.solate  to  her;  that  she  would  find 
herself  utterly  alone,  and  wandering  here  and  there 
in  the  gloom . 

She  forgot  in  how  great  a  measure  one’s  future  is 
made  up  of  one’s  past,  —  how  we  see  and  understand 
things  by  all  those  which  have  preceded  them, — 
how  it  is  yesterday  which  makes  to-morrow.  The 
future  is  never  so  strange  as  we  picture  it  to  our¬ 
selves.  A  hundred  golden  threads  bind  us  to  it  al¬ 
ready.  It  is  all  one’s  whole  past  life  which  claims 
the  future  and  draws  it  into  itself.  The  lesson  given 
long,  long  ago  by  the  love  which  foresaw,  teaches  in 
after-years  when  the  occasion  has  come.  One  thing 
recalls  another,  as  one  thing  forelxKles  another,  and 
sometimes  the  two  together  make  a  full  chord  of 
happiness,  or  may  be,  of  sadness,  so  grateful  and  so 
sweet,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  happiness. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  next  day  came,  Catherine 
found  that,  instead  of  creeping  slowly  along,  all  gray 
and  black,  and  dark  and  terrible,  the  future  had 
come  for  lier  with  a  cheery  clatter,  and  crack  of 
whips,  and  blowing  of  boms,  friendly  faces  looking 
out,  a  barking  of  dogs,  some  one  to  help  her  up  the 
steps,  as  with  cheerful  confusion  and  noise  and  jin¬ 
gle  they  start  through  the  bright,  light  streets  and 
cross  the  fertile  ])lains  of  Normandy. 

They  had  all  finished  dinner  at  Tracy,  and  were 
sitting  alanit  in  the  great  drawing-room.  The  muf- 
tled  piano  stoo<l  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  the 
lamps  were  placed  here  and  there ;  the  polished 
floors  were  only  covered  by  little  s<|uare  carpets, 
sprinkled  sparsely  about.  Two  rows  of  pink-8tri[wl 
chairs  stocnl  in  lines  from  the  firepl.ace,  over  which 
the  Tracys  had  erected  a  tall  and  elaborately- 
carved  chimney-piece.  The  furniture  of  the  castle 
corresponded  in  date  to  the  mahe^any  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror  in  England,  but  in  France  at  that  period  all 
wiis  harmony  and  fitness,  and  you  need  dreiul  no 
t!)ur-post  Iwds  at  Tracy,  no  fierce  sideboards,  no 
glowering  washstands  and  looming  wardrobes. 

The  old  clock  over  the  chimney  was  ticking  nine 
o’clock,  the  windows  were  open  n(K)n  a  sea  of  moon¬ 
light  in  the  ganlen.  There  were  glasses  and  bot¬ 
tles  upon  a  side-table,  where  Marthe  dc  Coctlogon, 
Ernestine’s  sister,  was  playing  dominoes  with  the 
cure,  who  had  been  asked  to  dinner.  Alonsieur  de 
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Tracy  and  Monsieur  Fontaine,  who  had  also  had 
the  honor  of  being  inviU‘d,  were  smoking  in  the 
moonlit  alleys  of  the  garden. 

Mademoiselle  dc  Coetlogon  hail  a  sweet,  placid 
face,  over  which  a  smile  would  break  now  and  then, 
not  very  often.  She  sat  there  in  her  long  white 
dress,  with  her  soft  hair  tietl  up  simply  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  u|K>n  her 
face  and  the  old  curb’s  bald  head.  It  seemed  incon¬ 
gruous,  somehow,  that  she  should  be  playing  domi¬ 
noes,  with  that  Madonna-like  head,  —  still  and  ten¬ 
der  at  once.  She  hatl  been  vowed  to  the  Virgin  by 
her  father  from  the  <lay  she  was  born.  Her  life  had 
been  saved  by  a  miracle,  it  was  said,  and  Marthe 
grew  up  strong  and  well,  but  never  like  otlu-r  peo¬ 
ple.  She  had  a  vocation  from  her  earliest  youth ; 
never  changed  her  mind  or  faltered  for  one  minute. 
She  was  four-an<l-twenty  now.  In  a  year  she  would 
be  of  an  age,  according  to  the  French  law,  to  decide 
for  herself.  No  one  could  influence  her :  not  Jean, 
who  could  not  bear  the  subject  named  before  him ; 
not  her  mother,  a  widow,  who,  wistful,  half  timid, 
half  angiy,  scolded,  entreated,  cried,  and  implored  | 
and  forbade  in  vain.  Ernestine,  her  sister,  Wiis  the 
only  one  of  them  who  did  not  really  object ;  on  the 
contrary,  such  devotion  seemed  to  reflect  a  certain 
credit  on  the  family.  But  all  the  same  Madame 
de  Tracy,  at  her  mother’s  desire,  did  her  Iwst  to 
distract  her  sister  from  her  intentions,  by  taking 
Marthe  all  one  year  into  the  world.  Madame  de 
Coetlogon,  too,  accompanied  her  daughter.  Toi¬ 
lettes,  parfi'-,  music,  gayeties  of  every  de.scrii)tion, 
poor  Alarthc  endured  in  patience;  but  all  these 
well-meant  distractions  had  a  very  different  efiect  to 
that  which  the  poor  mother  hoped  and  longed  for. 

It  seemed  strange  to  us  commonplace,  common- 
sense  Protestant  peojde,  in  these  days  of  common¬ 
place  and  common-sense,  living  in  the  rough-and- 
ready  world  of  iron,  of  progress,  of  matter-of-fact,  to 
hear  of  passionate  revival  and  romance  and  .abstract 
speculation,  to  be  told  of  the  diffei-ent  exjieriences 
of  living  beings  now  existing  together.  While  the 
still  women  go  gliding  along  their  convent  pass.ages 
to  the  sound  of  the  prayer-bells,  with  their  long 
veils  hanging  between  them  and  the  coarse,  hard 
world  of  every  day,  the  vulgar,  careworn  toilers, 
the  charwomen  and  factory  hands  of  life  are  at 
their  unceasing  toil,  amid  S(|ualor  and  grime  and 
oaths  and  cruel  denseness ;  the  hard- worked  mothers 
of  sickly  children  are  slaving,  day  after  day,  in 
common  lodging-houses,  feeding  on  hanl  fare,  scraps 
and  ends  from  the  butchers’  shojis,  or  refuse  and 
broken  victuals  from  some  rich  neighbor’s  kitchen ; 
while  others,  again,  warmed  and  fed  in  the  laxly, 
weary  and  starving  mentally,  arc  struggling  through 
piissionatc  sorrow  and  privation . 

Are  work  and  suffering  the  litanies  of  some  lives  ’? 
one  wonders;  are  patience  and  pain  .and  humilia¬ 
tion  the  fiists  and  the  penances  of  others?  No 
veils  hang  between  the  hard,  brazen  faces  and  the 
world ;  no  convent  bars  enclose  them  other  than  the 
starting,  ill-built  brick  walls  of  their  shabby  homes 
and  lodging-places.  But  who  shall  say  that  the 
stniggles,  the  pangs,  prayers,  outcries  of  all  these 
women,  differently  expressed  and  experienced 
though  they  are,  do  not  go  up  together  in  one  com¬ 
mon  utterivnee  to  that  place  where  there  is  ])ity  for 
the  sorrowful  and  compassion  for  the  weary  ? 

Dick  Butler,  who  had  a  tender  heart  himself,  said 
one  (Lay,  smoking  his  pipe,  to  some  one  who  had 
cried  out  she  could  not  understand  how  the  gocxl 
God  who  made  the  little  ones  so  pretty  and  so 
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touching  could  bear  to  hear  them  weep  for  pain  — 
“People  seem  to  think  themselves  in  some  wavs  ; 
superior  to  Heaven  itself  when  they  com])lain  of 
the  sorrow  and  want  round  about  them.  And  yet  ' 
it  is  not  the  Devil  for  certain  who  puts  pity  into 
their  hearts.” 

It  is  vain  to  try  to  answer  such  questions,  but  it  is 
diflicult  not  to  wonder  and  speculate,  as  every  dav 
one  sees  stranger  and  subtler  contrasts  and  forms  of 
life.  There  is  the  gcxxl  mother  of  the  familv, _ use¬ 

ful,  busy,  happv,  bright-eytid  and  light-hearted,  ap¬ 
proaching  her  home,  of  which  the  shimmer  seems  to 
cheer  and  warm  her  .as  she  sees  it  gleaming  from  a 
distance.  There  is  the  forlorn  little  traveller  from 
.lerusalem,  whose  wounds  have  been  bound  up 
with  wine  and  oil,  coming  in  her  charge  to  the 
inn. 

On  the  sofa,  like  a  little  lady  out  of  Watteau, 
eating  bonlmns,  sits  young  Mad.ame  de  Tracy,  occa¬ 
sionally  smiling  at  the  good  old  curcS’s  compliments. 
She  is  a  graceful  young  woman,  with  bright  blue 
eyes,  with  a  plaintive  expression ;  and'  as  she  really 
has  everything  in  the  world  she  wishes  for,  no  won¬ 
der  she  is  dissatisfied.  Her  life  lies  before  her  quite 
smooth,  flat,  uninteresting,  all  sunshine,  and  not  a 
bit  of  shade  anywhere,  e.xcept  what  she  can  make 
for  herself  by  raising  an  cxicasional  storm,  and,  for¬ 
tunately,  her  temper  is  easily  ujwct. 

Ernestine  dressed  charmingly,  in  white  and  lilac 
and  pink ;  she  left  blue  ribbons  to  Marthe.  She  was 
very  graceful  in  all  her  movements,  even  when  she 
was  angry.  Her  husband  was  a  plain,  gocxl-natured 
liKiking  man,  with  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  a 
hooked  eye-glass.  He  was  very  rich,  and  gave  her 
everything  she  liked,  and  attended  very  patiently 
to  all  her  reproaches.  Eniestine  liked  him,  and  was 
proud  of  his  abilities  and  indignant  at  his  want  of 
ambition.  She  was  very  proud  also  of  her  blue  eyes, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother;  and  as  she 
did  not  bury  her  talents  in  a  napkin,  they  were  vety 
much  admired  in  the  world  at  Paris,  where  she  had 
an  apartment,  all  full  of  great  vases  and  cabinets,  in 
which  she  spent  her  winters.  In  the  spring  .and 
the  summer  she  came  down  to  her  mother-in-law’s 
house. 

^ladame  Jean  de  Tracy  was  just  pojqiing  a  choc¬ 
olate  bonbon  into  her  mouth  when  her  husband  and 
M.  Fontaine  came  in  from  the  garden. 

“  Madame,  we  have  just  seen  a  carriage  turn  into 
the  long  avenue,”  said  1\I.  Fontaine,  hastening  to 
tell  the  news  ;  “  we  surmise  that  it  may  be  madame 
votre  belle-mere  returning.” 

“  It  is  certain  to  be  her,”  cried  Ernestine  ;  “  she 
told  us  not  to  expect  her ;  and  it  is  so  late  too.” 

“  It  is  no  use  going  to  meet  her,  she  will  be  here 
directly,”  said  Jean,  walking  to  the  door  in  his  de¬ 
liberate  way. 

Almost  directly'  there  was  a  sound  of  voices,  (if 
exclanuations,  —  the  cook,  the  valet-de-chambre,  Si- 
donic,  Madame  Jean’s  maid,  appeared  to  announce 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  travellers.  A  couple  of  dogs 
came  in  barking,  —  even  the  children’s  bonne  came 
rushing  down  from  up  stairs  ;  the  game  of  dominoes 
was  interrupted ;  Jean  embraced  his  mother  very 
aftectionately  as  she  entered  the  rcxim;  Fontaine 
hovered  about,  deeply  interested  in  the  meeting, 
and  hastened  to  relieve  Madame  de  Tracy  of  her 
parasol ;  parcels  were  wildly  handed  about  like 
imekets  at  a  conflagration ;  then  came  more  em¬ 
braces,  explanations,  and  exclamations.  “  You  nev¬ 
er  came  to  meet  me.  I  forgot  to  post  my  letter. 
Casimir  brought  us  up  in  his  little  carriage.”  “  Un- 
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fortunately  we  liave  dined.  There  is  sure  to  be 
jomething.  Bon  jour,  Barl>e,  here  you  are  returned 
from  England !”  “  We  nearly  did  not  get  home  at 
all;  old  Chretien  ran  his  cart  up  against  us.  He  ^vas 
quite  tipy.  O,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Give  us  something 
to  eat,  lor  I  am  famished.”  All  this  in  a  crescendo, 
which  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  sudden  shriek 
from  Madame  Jean. 

“  Who  is  that  in  the  window  ?  ”  she  cried,  point- 
inf'.  “  Look,  there  is  somebody  ” ;  and  she  seized 
hw  husband’s  arm. 

“  I  am  really  too  forgetful.  Come  here,  my  dear 
child,”  cried  Madame  de  Tracjy.  “  Here  is  my  dear 
young  friend.  Miss  George,  Ernestine ;  I  have  jwr- 
saaded  her  to  come  back  with  me.” 

At  this  incantation  the  little  ai)parition  who  had 
been  standing  clasping  her  great  warm  shawl,  and 
childishly  al)8orl)ed  in  the  scene,  wondering  who 
each  |)erson  could  be,  a<lvanced  blushing,  with 
ruffled  hair,  and  trailing  her  long  draperies.  She 
looked  up  into  their  faces  with  that  confiding  way 
she  had.  Madame  Jean  made  her  a  little  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  Jean  came  up  and  good-naturedly  shook  hands, 
h  FAnglaiite  ;  Monsieur  Fontaine,  ]>arasol  in  hand, 
bowed  profoundly.  Tired  as  she  was,  hungry,  pre¬ 
occupied  by  her  return  home,  an  idea  Hashed  through 
Madame  de  Tracy’s  fertile  mind  at  that  instant, 
which,  alas !  unlike  many  of  her  ideas,  she  was  des- 
tioed  to  put  into  e.xecution. 

“Monsieur  Fontaine,  our  excellent  maire,”  said 
she,  going  on  with  her  introductions;  “Mademoiselle 
de  Coctlogon,  M.  I’Abbc  Verdier.  Ernestine,  we 
will  give  Miss  George  the  yellow  room,  and  some 
sapper.  My  dear  child,  I  am  dying  of  hunger.  I 
have  eaten  nothing  but  little  tartlets  all  dav.” 

'fhe  tartlets,  the  chiiteau,  the  moonlight,  the 
ladies,  the  whole  journey,  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  Araliinn  Nightx,  Catherine  thought,  only  the 
Abbe  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  cjuiet  little  old 
man,  sitting  in  the  corner,  caused  a  thrill  to  this 
stern  Protestant  of  which  he  was  happily  uncon¬ 
scious. 

Catherine  and  her  protectress  supped  in  the  great 
■  dining-room,  —  a  long  and  lofty  room,  with  a  fine 
ceiling,  and  many  tall  windows,  barred  and  shut¬ 
tered.  The  one  lamp  only  lighted  the  table,  where 
cold  meat  and  cream  cheese,  and  a  melon  and  grajK's, 
were  spread.  Jean  accompanied  them,  and  so  did 
Ernestine,  who  flung  a  pretty  white  hood  over  her 
head,  and  sat  watching  them  at  their  meal. 

“  And  your  gi-andmother,  how  is  she  ?  ”  asked 
Madame  de  'Tracy  of  her  son. 

“  She  is  as  usual,”  said  Jean  ;  “  she  has  heard  of 
your  return,  and  Baptiste  has  just  come  down  to 
ask  fora  little  sufiper  for  her  from  your  table.  Miss 
George,  you  do  not  eat.  You  must  get  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  at  Trac}'.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  with 
us  for  some  time.” 

Again  Catherine  blushed  up,  and  looked  from  her 
host  to  the  little  lady  with  the  bright  eyes.  “  I 
thought —  I  hoped  —  ”  she  stammered. 

“  AVe  have  got  her  s.afe,”  interrupted  Madame  de 
Tr.acy,  Hurriedly,  carving  away  at  a  cold  chicken. 
“  AVe  are  not  going  to  part  from  her.”  Poor  lady, 
her  courage  was  failing  her  somewhat.  She  did  not 
like  the  looks  Madame  Jean  was  casting  at  her  lit¬ 
tle  protegee.  She  made  haste  to  send  Catherine  to 
bed  as  soon  as  she  had  done  her  supper.  Baptiste, 
with  a  candle,  and  Barbe,  were  both  deputed  to 
show  the  way  up  the  broad  stone  stairs,  with  curi¬ 
ously-scrolled  iron  railings,  along  a  great  stone  pas¬ 
sage,  dark  with  shadows,  and  with  windows  at  in¬ 


tervals  looking  on  the  moonlit  courtyard.  Their 
footsteps  echoed,  and  their  moon-shadows  flitted 
along  with  them.  Catherine  looked  out  once,  and 
saw  a  figure  crossing  the  court.  The  iron  gates 
opened  to  let  it  out,  and  she  recognized  the  tall, 
dark  gentleman  they  had  calleil  Monsieur  Fontaine. 
“  I  imagined  he  was  Monsieur  de  Tracy  when  I  first 
came  in,”  Catherine  thought.  “They  were  both 
very  kind.” 

“  AVhat  is  that  distant  noise  ?  ”  she  asked  Barbe, 
as  she  followed  her  up  more  stairs  and  passages. 

“  That  is  the  sound  of  the  sea,  mademoiselle,” 
said  Barbe.  “  AVe  hear  it  very  well  from  here  when 
the  wind  blows  in  this  direction.” 

Catherine  dreamt  of  the  sea  that  night,  of  her 
journey,  of  the  Abbe  and  Monsieur  Fontaine,  of 
Beamish,  playing  his  marches  and  sonatas  in  Dick’s 
studio.  She  dreamt  that  she  heard  the  music  even, 
and  then,  sonudiow,  she  herself  was  playing,  and 
they  were  all  listening  to  her ;  but  the  notes  would 
not  strike,  in  vain  she  tried,  she  could  bring  forth  no 
sound  ;  and  the  sea  came  nearer  and  nearer  all  the 
time,  and  the  waves  flowed  in  tunc.  It  was  a  hor¬ 
rible  dream,  though  when  she  awoke  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  much  in  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'R  E  I  N  E . 

The  tide  which  sways  between  the  two  great 
shores  of  England  and  of  France  sometimes  beats 
against  our  clialk-clifis,  which  spread  in  long,  low 
lines  gleaming  tramjuilly  in  the  sun,  while  the  great 
wave-armies  roll  up  with  thundering  might  to  attack 
them  ;  sometimes  it  rushes  over  the  vast  sand-plains 
and  sand-hills,  the  dunes  and  the  mai-shes  of  France, 
spreading  and  spreading  until  its  fury'  of  approach 
is  spent,  and  then  perhaps,  as  the  sun  begins  to  set, 
and  the  sky  to  clear,  suddenly  the  water  stills  and 
brightens,  and  the  fishing-boate  put  out  to  sea  with 
the  retiring  tide.  Some  people  living  on  the  shores 
listen  to  the  distant  moan  of  the  waters  as  they  roll 
and  roll  away ;  some  are  so  used  by  long  custom 
that  they  scarcely  heed  the  sad  echoing.  But  oth¬ 
ers  are  never  accustomed.  One  woman  has  told  me 
that  for  years  after  she  first  came  to  live  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  house  by  the  sea,  the  consciousness  of  its 
moan  never  left  her.  She  never  could  grow  used  to 
it.  It  haunted  her  in  her  sleep,  in  her  talk,  in  her 
daily  occupations.  She  thought  at  one  time  she 
should  go  mad  if  the  sound  did  not  cease ;  it  would 
die  away  into  the  distance,  and  then  come  rolling 
nearer  and  louder,  with  passionate  sobs  and  sudden 
moans,  and  the  wild,  startling,  disconlant  cries  of  the 
water-birds.  She  had  a  foolish  superstition  that  she 
should  be  happy  when  she  ceased  to  hear  the  moan 
of  the  sea. 

AA’hat  is  this  strange  voice  of  Nature  that  says 
with  one  utteranci^  so  many  unlike  things  ?  Is  it 
that  we  only  hear  the  voice  of  our  own  hearts  in  the 
sound  of  the  waves,  in  the  sad  cries  of  birds  as  they 
fly,  of  animals,  the  shivering  of  trees,  the  creaking 
and  starting  of  the  daily  familiar  things  all  about 
their  homes  ? 

This  echo  of  the  sea,  which  to  some  was  a  com¬ 
plaint  and  a  reproach,  was  to  Heine  Chretien  like 
the  voice  of  a  friend  and  teacher,  —  of  a  religion  al¬ 
most.  'There  are  images  so  natural  and  simple  that 
they  become  more  than  mere  images  and  symbob ; 
and  to  her,  when  she  looked  at  the  gleaming  immen¬ 
sity,  it  was  almost  actually  and  in  truth  to  her  the 
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grreat  sea,  upon  the  shores  of  which  we  say  we  are  as 
children  playing  with  the  pebbles.  It  was  her  for¬ 
mula.  Her  prayers  went  out  unconsciously  towards 
the  horizon,  as  some  pray  looking  towards  heaven, 
in  the  wortls  whiidi  their  fathers  have  used ;  and 
some  priiy  by  the  pains  they  sufTer ;  and  some  by 
the  love  which  is  in  them  ;  and  some,  again,  without 
many  words,  pray  in  their  lives  and  their  daily 
work,  but  do  not  often  put  into  actual  phrases  and 
periphrases  the  story  of  their  labors  and  weariness 
and  effort  The  other  childivn  on  the  shore  are 
sometimes  at  variance  with  these  latter  in  their 
play  ;  for  while  they  arc  all  heaping  u[)  their  stores 
of  pebbles,  and  stones,  and  shells,  and  building 
strange,  fantastic  piles,  and  drawing  intricate  figures 
upon  the  sand,  and  busily  digging  foundations  which 
the  morning  tides  come  and  sweej)  away,  suddenly 
they  seem  to  grow  angry,  and  they  wrathfully  pick 
up  the  pebbles  and  fling  them  .at  one  another, 
wounding,  and  cutting,  and  bruising  v.dth  the  sharp 
edges. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  children  at  their  play 
were  striking  the  flints  together  to  make  fires  to  burn 
the  impious  ones  who  dared  to  point  to  the  advan¬ 
cing  tides  and  say.  See,  they  come  to  wash  away  your 
boundaries.  The  advancing  tides,  thanks  be  to  Go<l, 
have  in  their  turn  put  out  those  cruel  fires ;  but 
sharp  stones  still  go  Hying  tlu-ough  the  air,  and  hand¬ 
fuls  of  sand,  and  jHjbbles,  and  long,  str.aggling  bunch¬ 
es  of  sea-weed  that  do  no  great  harm,  [)erhaj)s,  but 
which  sting  and  draggle  where  they  fall. 

Heine,  on  her  sea-sliore,  picked  up  her  stones  with 
the  rest  of  us,  anil  carefully  treasured  the  relics  which 
she  inherited  from  her  mother,  the  gooil  Catholic, 
since  whose  death  her  life  would  have  been  a  sad 
one  if  it  had  not  been  so  full  of  small  concerns  of 
unintermilting  work.  She,  too,  like  the  other  wo¬ 
man  of  whom  I  have  been  writing,  heard  the  sound 
of  the  sea  as  she  went  about  her  daily  occupations, 
but  to  Reine  it  seemed  like  the  supplement  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  her  lonely  life.  She  listened  to  it 
as  she  went  her  rounds  from  the  great  kitchen  to 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  farm,  across  the  or¬ 
chards  and  fields  to  the  garden  a  mile  off  where  her 
beans  were  growing,  or  sometimes  8itting,*resting  by 
the  blazing  hearth,  where  the  wood  was  heaped  and 
the  dried  colza  grass  flaring. 

Heine’s  religion  was  that  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  from  a  child.  Her  mother  professed  the 
same  faith  as  the  Marions,  and  the  Sabeaus,  and  the 
Picards  of  the  place.  She  had  used  the  same  words 
.  and  outward  signs  as  her  husband  until  his  death,  — 
as  old  Pierre  Chretien,  the  grandfather,  —  but  their 
sense  was  not  the  same.  Tlie  old  grandfather  in  his 
blouse  rather  avoided  contemplating  the  future.  He 
had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  a  pl.ace  not  unlike  the 
chapel  of  the  Delivrande,  only  larger,  with  statuettes 
at  intervals,  .and  Monsieur  le  Cure  triumphant.  It 
was  more  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  to  retire  to  the 
kitchen  of  the  Golden  Sun,  where  Pelottier  dispensed 
cider  and  good  wine  at  twopimce  a  bottle,  and  from 
whence  Pierre’s  granddaughter,  with  angry,  dogged 
epies,  had  fetched  him  away  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  :  a  terrible  apparition  in  her  beauty  and  her 
indignation.  The  children  themselves  would  fly 
before  her  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  her  best  friends. 

Heine  was  one  of  those  people  whose  inner  life 
works  upon  their  outer  life,  and  battles  with  it 
She  had  inherited  her  mother’s  emotional  nature, 
and  her  father’s  strong  and  vigorous  constitution. 
She  was  strong  where  her  mother  had  been  weak. 
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She  had  thoughts  and  intuitions  undreamt  of  by 
those  among  whom  she  lived.  But  things  went 
crossways  with  her,  and  she  suffered  from  Ft.  She 
was  hard  and  rough  at  times,  and  had  not  that 
gentleness  and  oiienness  which  belong  to  cduciition 
and  to  culture.  Beyond  the  horizon  dawned  for 
her  the  kingdom  of  saints  and  martyrs,  for  which 
her  mother  before  her  had  longed  as  each  weary  day 
went  by :  the  kingdom  where,  for  the  poor  woman 
the  star-crowned  Queen  of  Ile.aven  reigned  with 
pitiful  eyes.  Heine  did  not  want  pity  or  compassion 
as  yet.  She  w.as  a  woman  with  love  in  her  heart, 
but  she  was  not  tender,  as  some  are,  or  long-suffep. 
ing ;  she  was  not  un.s<.dfish,  as  others  who  abnegate 
and  submit  until  nothing  remains  but  a  soulless 
body,  a  cataleptic  subject  mesmerized  by  a  stronger 
will.  She  w.as  not  humble,  easily  entreated,  unsus¬ 
picious  of  evil.  The  Devil  and  his  angels  had  sown 
tares  enough  in  her  heart  to  spring  uj)  in  the  good 
soil,  thick  and  rank  and  .abundant ;  only’  it  was  good 
soil  in  which  they  were  growing,  and  in  which  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed  would  spring  up  too,  and 
liecome  a  great  tree  in  time,  with  wide-spreadinw 
bniHches,  although  the  thick  weeds  and  poisonous 
grasses  were  tangling  in  a  wilderness  at  its  root. 

Reine  on  her  knees,  under  the  great  arch  of 
Bayeux  Cathedral,  with  the  triumphant  strains  of 
the  anthem  resounding  in  her  ears,  would  have 
seemed  to  some  .a  not  unworthy  type  of  the  Peasant 
Girl  of  Domremy,  in  Lorraine.  As  the  music  rung 
higher  and  shriller,  the  vibrations  of  the  organ  filled 
the  crowded  edifice.  Priests  stood  at  the  high  altar 
celebrating  their  mysteries ;  the  incense  was  rising 
in  streams  from  the  censers;  people’s  heads  went 
bending  lower  and  lower;  to  Heine  a  glory  seemed 
to  fill  the  jilace  like  the  glory  of  the  pink  cloud  in 
the  Tcmjilc,  and  the  heavens  of  her  heart  were 
unfolded.  The  saints  and  visions  of  her  dim  imagi¬ 
nations  had  no  high  commands  for  their  votary; 
they  did  not  bid  her  deliver  her  country,  but  sent 
her  home  to  her  ploilding  ways  and  her  daily  task, 
moved,  disturbed,  with  a  gentler  fire  in  her  eye,  and 
with  the  soft;  chord  in  her  voice  stirred  and  harmo¬ 
nizing  its  harsher  tone. 

Heine’s  voice  w.as  a  peculiar  one,  and  must  have 
struck  any  one  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  It  rung 
odd,  sudden,  harmonious,  with  a  sort  of  jar  in  it,  or 
chonl.  Voices  of  this  quality  are  capable  of  infinite 
modulation.  Sometimes  they  soften  into  gay,  yet 
melancholv  music,  like  Mozart’s,  of  which  they 
always  remind  me ;  sometimes  they  hanlen  into  the 
roughest  and  iciest  of  discordant  accents. 

She  liked  going  back  by  herself,  after  the  service 
was  over,  quietly  across  the  plain.  She  was  strong, 
and  the  three  miles  to  Tracy,  skirting  the  read  and 
the  cornfields,  wore  no  fatigue  to  her,  esjiecially  in 
the  summer  when  the  corn  was  waving  gold,  and 
the  blue  bright  flowers  and  the  poppies  blazed  among 
the  tall  yellow  stalks.  Sometimes  Reine  would  ride 
b.ack  on  her  donkey.  This  was  when  she  stopped  at 
a  low,  long  houses  with  window*  opening  on  the  street 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  at  the  door  of  which 
she  would  find  poor  Annette  waiting  patiently,  tied 
to  a  ring  in  the  wall. 

On  these  occasions  Ri*inc  would  go  to  the  window 
and  call  out  in  her  kindest  voice,  “Eh  bien,  Madame 
Martcau,  am  I  to  have  Josette  to-day  to  come  and 
play  with  the  little  chickens  ?  ” 

josette  was  Heine’s  goddaughter,  who  had  been 
christened  Josephine  Marie  Heine  des  Cieux,  after 
her  “marraine.”  She  was  a  tiny  little  girl,  with 
two  round  eyes  and  a  little  tight  black  cap  tied 
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under  her  chin,  and  a  little  black  stuff  pinafore  and 
trousers  to  match.  Heine  was  fond  of  the  child, 
and  charmin"  with  her.  She  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  like  angels  when  they  protect  and 
take  care  of  othera,  and  who  are  hard,  ungrateful, 
auspicious,  unjust,  to  those  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  look  up. 

On  this  particular  Sunday,  while  the  luncheon 
trays  were  steaming  into  the  dining-room  in  Eaton 
Square,  with  Dick  driving  up  to  the  <loor  in  a 
hansom,  and  Mr.  Butler  still  rustling  the  Ohnercer  in 
his  study,  while  Beamish  and  Catherine  were  slowly 
walkin"  home  from  church,  and  little  Catherine, 
who  had  preceded  them,  was  standing  all  by  herself 
in  the  school-room,  vacantly  plaiting  and  unplaiting 
the  ta.ssel  of  the  blind,  and  ])ulling  the  ragged  ends, 
and  thinking  of  the  future  looming  darkly,  —  it  was 
her  last  day  in-  the  dismal  little  Bastile ;  and  now 
that  the  end  ^vas  come,  she  looked  back  with  a 
child’s  passion  of  ixirsistence  and  longing  to  the 
threads  and  straws  with  which  she  had  beguiled  her 
time;  —  while  all  this  was  going  on  in  one  small 
corner  of  the  world,  in  another,  Heine  was  pulling 
out  her  strong  arms,  and  lilting  little  Josette  on  to 
the  donkey’s  back. 

Josette’s  mother  —  a  careworn  woman  in  shabby 
clothes — was  standing  in  the  sun,  shading  her 
dimmed  eyes;  —  the  light  dazzled  poor  Madame 
MarU‘au.  Her  life  was  spent  in  a  sort  of  twilight 
gloom,  nursing  the  bedriilden  husband  whose  voice 
even  now  might  be  heard  muttering  and  calling 
from  an  inner  room.  The  poor  woman  looked  on 
with  a  glimpse  of  pleasure  in  her  sad  face,  grateful 
to  Reine  for  carrying  off  the  little  maiden  into  a 
wholesome,  bright  atmosphere,  where  there  were 
flowers  growing,  and  little  chickens  running  almut, 
and  a  little  boy  to  play  with  sometimes,  to  a  place 
where  Josette  expanded  with  delight  in  all  the  glory 
of  childhood,  instead  of  being  dwarfed  into  a  preco¬ 
cious  little  woman  by  Pore  Marteau’s  railings  and 
Koldings. 

“  Well,  Josette,  what  does  one  say  ?  ”  said  Madame 
Marteau. 

“Bo  zour,  marraine,”  lisped  Josette,  hanging  her 
head,  and  pretending  to  be  shy. 

“  Josette  is  coming  home  with  me,”  said  Heine, 
“to  see  Belette  and  Mine,  and  to  ask  Petitpere  to 
give  her  some  brioche,”  to  all  of  which  ])rui)ositions 
Josette  nodded  her  head.  And  then  she  said  some¬ 
thing  which  sounded  like  J’allonsvoirletitoto. 

“They  Ix'gin  soon  enough,”  said  Madame  Marteau, 
shrugging  her  weary  shoulders.  “  Slie  is  always 
talking  about  le  petit  Tuto.  M.  Fontaine  must  take 
care . ” 

Here,  like  a  distant  roll  of  musketry,  came  a 
volley  of  r-r-r’s  from  the  inner  room.  Heine  frowned 
and  turned  away.  Madame  Marteau  hastily  noilded 
good  by,  and  passed  in,  disappearing  into  the  gloom, 
while  Heine  and  little  Josette  rode  on  together 
through  the  sunlit  fields. 

Josette  had  her  wish,  and  Toto  was  allowed  to 
come  and  spentl  the  ilay  with  her.  Toto’s  grand¬ 
mother  favored  Mademoiselle  Chretien,  and  never 
denied  her  reipiests.  The  two  children  dined  with 
Reine  and  her  father  in  the  great  dark  farm-kitchen. 
They  had  soup  with  breail  in  it,  and  cider  and 
stewed  beef  and  cabbage,  and  as  much  galette  as 
they  couhi  eat.  Heine  took  care  of  them  anil  old 
Chretien ;  she  poured  out  the  cider,  and  went  away 
herself  to  fetch  a  particular  dish  of  eggs  which  her 
grandfather  liked.  Dominique  dined  with  them 
too.  The  great  dog  came  marching  in  through  the 


open  door;  the  cocks  and  hens  came  and  peeped  at 
them.  Outside  it  was  all  sunny  and  still;  inside 
there  was  galette  and  two  pretty  little  plates  and 
tumblers  for  the  children  to  use,  and  all  Heine’s 
treasures,  brooches  and  rosaries  and  reliijuaries,  for 
tliem  to  play  with  after  dinner,  and  Heme  herself 
bustling  about  with  her  gold  earrings  bobbing  as 
she  bent  over  the  table.  But  she  was  silent,  although 
she  attended  to  them  all,  and  she  looked  at  the  door 
once  and  sighed. 

Old  Chretien  joked  her,  and  asked  Dominique 
what  was  the  matter.  Heine  answered  short  and 
quick.  For  one  thing  tlie  thought  of  that  poor 
woman’s  wretchedness  opjircssed  her.  “  I  name  no 
names,  because  of  the  children,”  she  said,  “  but  it 
seems  to  mu  it  must  be  like  a  hell  upon  earth  to  be 
chained  to  wild  beasts,  as  some  women  are.” 

‘•And  that  is  why  she  don’t  marry,”  said  old 
Chretien  to  Domini<iue,  filling  his  glass.  “  Well, 
we  all  please  ourselves !  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
ill-assorted  couple  in  my  time.  .  .  .  Here  in  this 
very  room.  ...” 

Heine  Hushed  up.  “  Now,  children,  make  haste,” 
she  said  in  her  harsh,  ipiick  voice.  “  Dominique ! 
you  will  be  here.  I  shall  come  back  in  an  hour. 
Petitpere,  here  is  your  |)ipe  already  lighted.”  And 
then  taking  one  child  by  each  hand,  she  dragged 
them  away  across  the  great  deserted-looking  court, 
and  out  at  the  arched  gateway  into  the  road,  and 
into  a  tall  hayfield  which  skirted  it.  Paris,  the 
great  dog,  came  too,  and  Heine  pulled  a  book  out 
of  her  pocket  and  sank_  down  in  the  hay,  while  the 
two  little  things,  hand  in  hand,  swam  and  struggled 
through  the  tall  grasses.  Their  heads  only  over¬ 
topped  the  hay  by  a  very  little.  Toto  made  way 
and  valiantly  knocked  down  a  marguerite  which 
stooil  in  Josette’s  way,  .and  chased  away  a  bluebottle 
which  frightened  her  with  its  noises.  Josette  laughed 
and  cajiered  and  danced  on  her  little  stout  boots. 

“  O,  the  waves,  the  waves,”  cried  Toto,  as  a  soft 
wind  came  blowing  from  afar,  bending  the  tall  grass 
and  the  tlower-heads,  and  shaking  a  few  apples  off 
the  branches  of  the  tree  where  Heine  was  sitting. 

Come  and  fish  tor  the  apples,”  said  she,  smiling, 
as  the  two  little  creatures  came  tumbling  and  push¬ 
ing  through  the  deep  sea  of  hay. 

Monsieur  de  Tracy  from  the  chateau  happened  to 
be  passing  along  the  high-road  at  that  instant,  and 
he,  too,  smiled  good-naturedly  and  took  off  his  hat. 

“Bon  jour.  Mademoiselle  Chretien,”  he  said. 
“  Are  you  not  afraid  of  spoiling  your  hay  ” 

Heine  scarcely  acknowledged  his  greeting ;  she 
looked  fierce  and  defiant,  and  gave  a  little  stifi'  nod, 
and  went  on  reading  a  book. 

“  Is  not  that  M.  Fontaine’s  little  boy?”  said  Jean, 
stopping  and  looking  at  the  trio  among  the  sweet 
dry  grasses  and  flowers.  The  children  were  peeping 
at  him  bright-eyed  and  interested  from  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance.  Heine  never  lifted  her  eyes  off  her  book: 
“  Marie,  qui  avez  menc  unc  vie  simple  et  laborieuse, 
[iriez  pour  moi  afm  que  j’apprenne  k  me  contenter 
de  peu  de  chose  et  a  travailler  selon  les  devoirs  de 
ma  condition,”  she  was  murmuring  to  he.-self,  and 
she  did  not  cease  her  pious  exercise  until  M.  de 
Trai'y  Imd  walked  on. 

“I  wonder  why  that  girl  always  behaves  so 
strangely?”  thought  Jean,  as  he  walked  away. 
“  Can  my  motlmr  have  vexed  her  in  any  way  ?  I 
must  ask  my  wife.” 

Madame  Jean  held  up  her  pretty  little  hands  at 
the  question. 

“  Mon  ami,  it  is  not  I  who  would  like  to  answer 
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for  what  your  mother  may  or  may  not  have  said,” 
laughed  she. 

But  Madame  dc  Tracy  had  said  nothing,  and 
indeed  she  was  a  favorite  with  the  people  all  about. 
They  laughed  at  her  flightincss  and  expansiveness, 
mistrusted  her  promise,  but  they  could  not  help 
liking  her.  R«.‘ine  took  to  her  more  kindly  than  to 
the  rest  of  the  family ;  all  her  worst  self  woidd  come 
up  when  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  these  peo¬ 
ple,  who  came  stepping  down  from  their  superior 
grandeur  to  be  intrusively  civil  to  those  who  did 
not  want  them.  “  AVhat  «loes  he  mean  by  his 
Mademoiselle  Chretiens,  and  eye-glasses,  and  jmlitc- 
ness  y  ”  thought  the  foolish  girl.  “  1  know  well 
enough  at  what  rate  he  hohls  us,  and  I  try  to  tell 
him  so  in  my  way.”  Keine  was  not  a  bad  girl,  but 
the  sight  of  all  this  prosperity  turned  her  sour. 
“  ‘  How  do  you  do  ?  Take  care  of  your  hay  ’  — 
Madame  Jean’s  maddening  little  nod  as  she  trips  in 
her  Paris  toilette,  and  Mademoiselle  Marthe’s  great 
blue  eyes  —  it  all  ollends  me,”  .raid  Reine,  cutting 
the  matter  short. 

This  was  the  class  to  which  her  mother  belonged. 
These  were  the  men  and  the  women  who  hatl  cast 
her  off,  never  forgiven  her,  —  forgotten  her  utterly. 
These  were  the  people  who  would  do  the  same  to¬ 
morrow  again ;  who  would  insult  her  and  scorn  her, 
as  they  had  scorned  her  mother  before  her,  for  all 
her  beauty,  and  good  blood,  and  wealth,  if,  —  if  she 
were  not  firm  to  a  certain  resolve  she  had  made. 
No,  she  would  never  marry,  never,  never.  Not  if 
he  came  back  again  and  s^ain  to  ask  her.  Reine 
had  an  instinct  about  the  person  of  whom  she  was 
thinking.  She  l)elievcd  that  no  one  whom  she 
loved  could  help  loving  her ;  but  she  was  proud  at 
the  same  time.  She  knew  her  own  worth,  and  a 
poor  struggling  painter,  with  all  his  education,  did 
not  seem  to  her  any  very  brilliant  match  for  an  heir¬ 
ess  like  herself,  with  the  blood  of  the  D’Argouges  in 
her  veins,  and  the  farms  at  Tracy,  at  Petitport,  the 
oyster-parks  at  Courseulles,  the  houses  at  Bayeux, 
for  her  dower.  “  Venez,  mes  enfants,”  said  lleine, 
shutting  up  her  pr.ayer-l)Ook  when  the  hour  was 
over,  and  leading  them  back  by  the  way  she  laid 
come  under  the  archw.ay  .across  the  great  court, 
where  Paris  was  lying  stretched  out  like  a  lion  in 
the  sun,  and  where  Reine  looked  to  find  her  grand¬ 
father  on  the  bench  where  he  was  .accustomed  to 
smoke  his  afternoon  pipe.  There  was  only  Domi¬ 
nique  on  the  bench,  stretched  out  on  his  back  at  full 
length. 

Reine  went  up  and  shook  him  angrily.  “  Domi¬ 
nique,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sleep  like  a  sluggard  ? 
Where  is  Petitpere  ?  ” 

Doniinifiue  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  ‘‘  He  is 
a-sleep  in  the  kitchen,”  said  he,  hazarding  the  state¬ 
ment. 

“  Ah,”  cried  Reine,  taking  one  step  forward  and 
looking  through  the  barred  window,  “  he  is  not  in 
the  kitchen.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  where  he  is 
gone.” 

While  Dominique  and  the  children  were  having 
a  game  in  front  of  the  farm-gates,  which  made  the 
old  pl.ace  echo  with  Toto’s  screams  of  laughter, 
Reine  was  marching  down  the  little  vill.age  street, 
tall,  erect,  with  her  terrible  face  on.  Poor  Reine ! 
poor  Petitpere !  He  w.as  discoursing  very  happily 
and  incoherently  in  one  of  the  little  bowers  at  the 
back  of  the  (lolden  Sun.  A  very  little  of  M.  Pelot- 
tier’s  cider  was  enough  to  change  the  aspect  of 
things  for  poor  old  Chretien.  He  was  treating 
cverylxxly,  and  offering  his  granddaughter  in  mar¬ 


riage  to  another  old  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  sittinir  ' 
at  the  sivmc  little  table.  ^  ; 

“  Je  te  I’accorde,”  said  Pere  Chretien,  “  avec  see  ’ 
cent  ciiKjuantc  mille  livres  de  rente.  Mon  ami  ' 
Barbeau,  elle  est  ii  toi.”  | 

“  Merci  bien,  mon  ami,”  said  Barbe<au,  thurapinc 
the  little  wooden  table.  “ 

“  Et  ^ladame  Barbeau,  what  will  she  think  of  the 
arrangement  ?  ”  said  a  countrywoman,  who  was  sit-  ' 
ting  at  the  next  table,  looking  round  grinning.  ! 

Barlwau  looked  puzzled.  “ Ma  femme V”  said 
he.  “  Le  pfcre  Chretien  se  charge  de  tout.  Buvons 
h  sa  sante !  ” 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  bottle  was  suddenly 
wrenched  out  of  poor  old  Chretien’s  ti'cmblinw 
hand,  .and  that  Reine,  pale  and  with  black  eyes 
gleaming,  took  him  by  the  arm  in  her  unllinching 
gripe. 

“  Come,”  she  said,  with  a  glance,  of  indignation  at 
the  people  who  were  grinning  all  round  about  under 
Pelottier’s  little  vine  bower,  and  she  wiilked  away 
back  tow.ards  Tracy  with  her  prisoner.  Old  Chre¬ 
tien  shambled  beside  her  in  silence ;  he  knew  her 
too  well  to  attempt  to  make  convere.ation  under  the 
circumstances.  Only  once  a  sort  of  groan  escaped 
her.  As  they  were  turning  the  corner  by  the 
church,  .again  she  (ramc  upon  the  whole  community 
of  Tracys,  —  .lean  and  his  wife,  and  his  wife’s  broth¬ 
er  and  sister,  and  the  three  children  running  on 
ahead. 

Old  Chretien  attempted  a  low,  uncertain  bow. 
Reine  thought  she  s.aw  them  smile.  She  gave  one 
fierce  glance  and  walked  on :  her  heart  was  Iwating 
with  indignation,  with  pri<le  and  passionate  shame. 
They  scorned  her  and  her  grandfather.  Their 
glances,  their  laughter  maddened  her.  There  she 
was,  condemned  for  life  to  live  with  a  few  tipsy  men 
and  vulgar  dull  women,  who  saw  no  shame  in  their 
husbands’  degradation.  There  were  those  pe*ople 
l)orn  into  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  refinement. 
AVhat  had  they  done,  what  h.ad  she  done,  to  deserve 
such  happiness,  such  misery?  Why  was  she  not 
like  the  rest  of  her  class?  Poor  grandfather,— 
poor  old  man,  he  was  only  what  he  had  been  taught 
to  iMi  from  his  e.arliest  youth :  his  servile  l)Ow  to  the 
grandees  from  the  castle,  what  was  that  but  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rest?  She  turned  to  him  with  a 
sudden  tender  impulse  of  pity  and  protection,  and 
yet  all  the  time  a  fierce  impatience  and  anger  were 
tearing  at  the  woman’s  heart ;  as  she  walked  along 
the  dusty  road,  she  stamj)ed  her  loot  in  the  dust 
once. 

“  Comme  elle  est  en  colcre,  cette  Reine,”  whis¬ 
pered  Marion  Lcfebvre,  who  saw  them  p.a<s.  “  Le 
pauvre  Pere  Chretien,  she  leads  him  a  rude  life.” 

Poor  Reine,  she  was  wrong  to  be  angry,  to  Im  im¬ 
patient,  to  wislj  for  the  things  which  only  time  and  si¬ 
lent  progrt'ss  can  bring  about.  Like  many  another 
before  her,  she  was  a  little  in  advance  of  her  days, 
and  of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived.  And  the 
price  people  are  coiulemned  to  pay  for  being  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  their  neighbors  is  a  heavy  one. 

AN  ENGLISH  OCTOBER. 

I  Ait  not  going  to  write  about  the  astronomy',  the 
botany,  or  the  natural  history  of  October :  1  have 
seen  these  in  all  Uie  journals  I  can  remember,  and  I 
never  rea<l  them.  They  used  all  to  begin  with  a 
sort  of  lecture  on  the  earth,  and  then  went  on  with 
phenomena,  month  bv  month  ;  or,  later,  they  became 
monthly  Galens  or  AVatertons,  and  as  they  were  of- 
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ten  living  and  being  succeeded  by  other  publica¬ 
tions/ they  became  a  sort  of  repeated  lectures  ila 
capo.  They  all  had  quotations  from  the  jmets,  and 
dotted  with  Stubbsia  or  some  such  words  in 
iulifs,  and  were  all  rather  long. 

JJor  am  I  going  to  write  about  the  dulness  of 
London,  or  al»ut  hunting  or  brewing.  London  is 
never  dull  to  me,  I  don’t  hunt,  and  iny  interest  in 
brewing  is  confined  to  its  results.  But  I  have  a 
(Treat  liting  for  October.  I  like  the  grave  and  yet 
gheerful,  bountiful,  and  hearty  old  month.  He  has 
his  faults — what  month  has  notV  —  but  I  maintain 
they  are  few,  and,  taking  him  as  he  should  be,  unso¬ 
phisticated  by  a  bad  season,  for  his  mornings  and 
evenings,  his  air  and  his  sunshine,  his  sobriety  and 
good-humor,  commend  me  to  an  English  October. 
May,  with  all  her  airs,  is  a  pert  minx,  and  often 
proves  a  jilt  withal.  Spring,  generally,  is  all  very 
well,  if  you  stick  to  your  flannels,  remember  your 
umbrella,  and  listen  to  the  birds  for  an  hour  or  two. 

In  fact,  spring  trades  on  the  birds.  It  is  a  Jenkin- 
son,  and  the  birds  are  its  standing  (quotation.  Sum¬ 
mer  has  its  good  points,  —  its  long  days,  green  foli¬ 
age,  Royal  Academy,  and  so  on,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  points  onward  to  October.  But  it  is  also  the 
time  for  baking  pavements,  boiling  churches,  dusty 
roads,  and  empty  brooks.  And  with  our  present 
habits  we  are  most  of  us  in  the  full  swing  of  work. 
Hot  with  talk  and  thought,  we  flow  down  Chancery 
Lane,  along  Whitehall,  or  through  lanes  cappc'il  by 
a  belt  of  blue  burning  steel,  a  tide  of  human  lava, 
and  call  it  “genial.”  AV'e  describe  it  as  Nature’s 
holiday,  because,  1  suppose,  like  deputations  and  such 
people,  one  works  more  than  ordinary.  Harvest 
comes;  she  gathers  in  her  stores,  makes  her  pre¬ 
serves,  has  a  wet  season  by  way  of  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  up,  and  then,  clean  and  tidy,  calm  in  mind  and 
Ix^y,  bright  but  not  hot,  cool  but  not  chilled,  takes 
her  holiday  in  October. 

Come  out,  my  friend,  before  breakfast  if  you  like, 
so  it  be  not  too  long.  We  can  even  see  the  sun  rise 
if  we  like,  without  shaking  uj)  before  we  are  well 
shaken  down.  Never  mind  the  road,  we  can  get 
over  the  fields  now.  The  slight  haze,  without  a 
gloomy  presage  of  heat  or  a  touch  of  shivering  damp¬ 
ness  about  it,  improves  the  picture.  The  hint  of 
winter  is  of  the  gentlest,  and  only  sufficient  to  ena¬ 
ble  you  to  give  it  a  less  morose  welcome  when  it 
comes.  The  brooks  are  full  and  merry.  The  trees 
—  all  a-ta-motle  before,  as  became  “  the  season  ”  — 
assert  their  individuality,  decline  to  dress  all  in 
green,  and  enrich  themselves  and  the  scene  with  a 
hundred  hues.  Heirs  of  the  departed  flowers,  they 
wear  their  tints  with  new  grace,  and  employ  their 
inherited  riches  with  lavish  and  skilful  hands.  The 
air  is  pure,  fresh,  soothing,  inspiriting.  It  does  not 
“stir the  Viking’s  blood,”  perhaps,  nor  need  that  ele¬ 
ment  within  us  always  be  stirring.  But  neither  does 
it  dry  it  up.  You  may  drink  it  —  it  is  not  brandy 
and  water  nor  iced  water.  You  may  bathe  in  it  — 
it  is  not  Turkish,  or  shower,  or  tepid,  but  .'lui  ffenerin. 
It  is  the  most  pleasant  of  “  vehicles  ”  through  which 
Nature  “  exhibits  ”  her  gaseous  medicines ;  the  most 
elastic,  and  pliant,  and  helpful  medium  in  which  to 
walk.  It  does  not  resist  you  and  push  you  back, 
nor  draw  you  forward  by  a  languid  suction.  You, 
my  dear  sir,  who  conscientiously  walkeil  in  August, 
for  a  constitutional,  or  to  make  a  call,  or  affected 
delight  in  the  steaming  garden  and  its  hissing  bees, 
now  walk  because  you  like  it.  Your  third  mile,  Ire- 
trayed  by  your  second,  turns  betrayer  to  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  till  your  moral  volition  and  sense  of  jus¬ 


tice  as  regards  railway  dividends  interiKJses  to  stop 
the  series.  AValking  —  yes,  walking  is  the  word  — 
not  scrambling,  ploughing,  or  shuffling ;  for  walking, 

I  take  it,  implies  freedom  of  action,  liberty  to  be  fast 
or  slow.  It  is  not  walking,  I  take  it,  if  you  have  to 
run  to  keep  warm,  or  if  you  have  to  mince  and  loi¬ 
ter  to  keep  cool.  I  understand  by  it  a  steady,  easy, 
unembarrassed  moving  along,  unscorched,  undusteil, 
and  undrilled,  now  brisk  and  firm,  with  a  sense  of 
power,  now  measured  and  meditative,  —  these  varie¬ 
ties,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  in  the  way 
of  a  leap  with  a  male  friend,  or  a  hand-in-hand  run 
with  a  female  one,  and  so  on,  if  you  like.  And  this 
you  can  only  do  in  October.  Be  so  good  as  to  re¬ 
member  that  I  mean  all  through  October  as  a  type. 
October  may  not  always  be  “  itself,”  and  you  may 
get  what  I  call  Octolier  days  in  ^larch,  or  August, 
or  December.  But  Octolier  is  the  type,  and  I  say 
it ’s  the  time  for  walking. 

And  then  the  light !  What  an  honest,  mellow, 
wise,  picturesque  light  it  is !  It  has  in  it  the  result 
of  various  experiments  in  light.  It  is  the  jiroverb 
of  lights,  —  its  concentrated  wisdom.  The  art  of 
giving  a  full,  round  sun,  without  defying  your  gaze 
and  punishing  you :  clouds  which  are  not  crajH!  or 
wadding ;  a  ricli,  carefully-colored  sky,  under  which, 
nevertheless,  you  can  sec,  and  not  wink  or  squint  at 
the  objects  around;  a  haze  which  is  not  steam  or 
fog,  a  glow  which  is  not  glare,  a  toning  which  is  not 
obscurity,  strength  which  is  not  coarse,  and  softness 
which  is  not  feeble,  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day, 
and  therefore  the  other  months  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  what  they  cannot  help.  Neither  are  the  foreign 
schools  of  landscape-painting,  which  are  giving  way 
before  the  English.  If  they  have  not  an  English 
October,  how  can  they  paint  as  if  they  had  ?  Oc¬ 
tober  makes  one  charitable  even  towanls  foreign 
schools,  towards  perils  past,  hot  weather,  and  imma¬ 
ture,  inexperienced  months.  It  Is  a  mantle  In  which 
you  take  well-balancetl,  rounded,  stereoscopic  views 
of  things.  If  I  were  a  Quaker,  I  should  prefer  to 
meet  Baron  Bramwell  in  October. 

People  say  London  is  “  empty  ”  in  October.  Now 
an  “  emjity  ”  London  has  its  charms.  Once  in  a  way 
Rotten  Row,  Regent  Street,  the  Drawing  Rooms, 
el  hoc  fjenuK  omne,  are  pleasant  stimulants,  and  one 
sees  and  enjoys  and  learns  a  great  deal  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  But  those  for  whom  they  arc  a 
definition  of  London  do  not  know  what  London  is. 
The  eloquence  of  London  is  sometimes  greatest 
when  it  is  unadorned,  —  when  it  speiiks  with  an  aver¬ 
age,  level  tone,  relieved  for  a  time  of  its  richer  tropes 
and  figures  ;  when  it  wears  the  quiet  grandeur  of  its 
“  ferial  days,”  as  the  ritualists  would  call  them,  the 
lone  Ixmdoner  likes  to  feel  how  much  London  can 
do  without. 

Kensington  Gardens  seem  more  like  his  baronial 
property;  the  classic  quarters  of  the  town  more 
classic ;  the  Temple  suggests  dignity  and  leisure. 
We  can  remember  the  knights  better  than  when  the 
lane  is  thronged  by  bags  of  “  refreshers.”  Wolsey 
might  have  been  shampooed  at  Honey  and  Skel¬ 
ton’s  ;  the  voice  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  can  be 
more  than  “  part  hcanl  ” ;  a  hundred  black  doors 
inscribed  “  Attendance  from  lo  to  i  ”  (i.  e.  from  ten 
minutes  to  one)  are  eloijucnt  of  “  the  long.”  And 
then  on  Sundays  you  anticipate  piosterlty,  and  hear, 
in  a  curatic  state,  all  the  future  bishops  and  deans. 

The  pleasures  of  October  do  not  disappear  with 
daylight.  The  October  evening  is  one  of  its  best 
features.  Having  had  in  the  day  all  the  best  of 
what  summer  has  to  give,  you  have  at  night  the 
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best  of  winter’s  qualities,  —  his  evening  at  home. 
You  can  have  a  fire  if  you  like,  and  if  you  do  not 
you  need  not.  Coming  home  in  the  early  October 
evening  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  human  things. 
In  the  country  you  see  the  sunset  as  you  come  ;  and 
as  it  gently  melts  into  what  is  night,  in  the  better 
meanings  only  of  the  word,  the  sense  that  you  need 
not  keep  on  working  because  it  still  seems  day,  and 
that  you  need  not  go  to  bed,  since,  after  all,  it  is  not 
j  night,  is  very  delightful.  The  moon  rises,  and  you 

i  do  not  shrink  from  her  gaze  as  though  you  ought  to 

be  asleep;  she  seems  to  rise  in  a  quiet,  domestic 

I  manner,  as  though  Nature,  having  got  the  children 
to  bed,  had  lit  her  moderator  and  sat  down  to  her 
tatting.  And  in  town  as  you  draw  towards  home, 
and  the  lamps  light  one  by  one,  a  pleasant  home 
feeling  settles  upon  you,  a  feeling  as  of  a  general  con- 
<lition  of  parlor,  a  general  drawing  of  curtains  and 
lighting  of  lamps,  a  sense  of  tea  and  toast,  an  appre¬ 
ciative  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

Then,  too,  is  the  season  for  that  pleasant  interval 
known  in  feminine  language  as  “  lietween  the  lights.” 
Then,  and  not  in  winter,  where  Cowper  puts  it, 

“  rias  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 

Soothed  with  uwaking  dream  of  honsea,  towem. 

Trees,  cliurcbeg,  ami  atranye  viaaKea,  expreased 
In  the  re<l  cinders,  while  with  |>orinR  eyes 
We  gazed,  ourselves  creating  what  we  saw.” 

Not  in  winter,  for  then  it  comes  too  early  for  tea  to 
follow  or  precede,  and  tea,  not  work,  is  the  thing 
just  after  the  “parlor  twilight.”  The  quiet  talk 
with  the  fire  anti  the  shadows  does  us  good.  They 
talk  with  us  of  Octobers  gone  and  Octobers  coming, 
and  amongst  others  of  the  Octolier  of  our  days,  the 
season  which,  if  it  follow  a  working  spring  and  an 
honest,  busy  summer,  may  be  as  calm  and  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  any  part  of  our  days.  You  and  I,  my  good 
friend,  who  are  toiling  in  June  or  July,  may  even 
be  reconciled  to  the  toning  down  which  is  to  come 
by  the  thought  of  our  October,  with  its  promise  of 
I  garnered  deeds,  enriched  landscapes,  soft  lights, 
!  and  tea  time.  A  day’s  work  done,  and  yet  a  capa- 

j  city  for  an  evening’s  work  to  come,  if  need  be  ;  the 

leaves  of  life  old  enough  to  be  golden,  but  not  old 
enough  to  fall ;  with  the  nerve  and  freshness  which  so 
often  come  as  in  the  October  days,  when  the  prema¬ 
ture  weariness  and  worn-outedness  of  the  laborious 
summer  have  gone  —  it  must  be  a  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  human  Octobers  indeed  are  sadder,  — 
I  wet  with  tears,  despoiled  of  treasures,  chill  with 
j  early  winter ;  but  many  are  of  the  truer  type.  So 
I  may  ours  be,  my  friend.  Let  us  sit  and  think  to- 
1  gether,  gravely  but  not  gloomily,  and  let  us  interpret 
I  the  forms  we  find  in  the  fire  into  images  of  hope. 


REVERENCE  FOR  INFERIORS. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
arc,  on  somewhat  different  grounds,  all  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Eyre  and  the  military  revels  which  made  so 
paradisaical  a  scene  of  Jamaica  during  a  complete 
month  of  last  autumn.  Mr.  Kingsley  takes  the 
mildest  ground.  He  is  in  favor  of  judging  a  man 
by  his  unimportant  antecedents,  and  declining  to 
judge  him  by  his  more  important  conseijuents ;  — 

[  for  putting  his  trust  in  Mr.  Eyre  on  the  strength  of 
what  he  did  in  1841,  and  declining  to  revise  it, — 

!  or  rather,  without  revising,  confirming  it,  —  on  the 
strength  of  his  more  important  achievements  in 
I  18C5 ;  for  believing  so  firmly  in  a  man  who  could 
I  walk  through  the  desert  round  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria,  and  protect  the  Australian  aborigiaea  against 


I  the  settlers,  as  to  deem  it  wicked  to  criticise  even 
his  own  account  of  what  he  did  and  did  not  do  in 
Jamaica  twenty-five  years  later.  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity  in  that  view  which  would  have  some  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  our  judgments  of  history  and 
life.  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  might  plead,  with 
Mr.  Kingsley,  that  twenty-five  years  ago  they  were 
so  cautious  and  so  prosperous,  that  it  is  wicked  to 
consider  their  recent  failure  as  anything  but  a  fresh 
laurel  on  their  commercial  brows.  Lonl  Bacon,  on 
the  strength  of  his  fresh,  unsullieil  youth,  might 
claim  to  have  his  ignoble  and  sullied  age  counted  as 
a  fresh  addition  to  his  fame.  Nay,  we  might  even 
judge  Mr.  Kingsley,  so  completely  by  his  novels  of 
Yeast  and  Alton  Locke,  as  to  insist  on  regarding 
his  obse(|uioiis  flattery  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
new  act  of  literary  audacity  and  clerical  indepen¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  so  intelligible  in  his  view, 
indulging  in  his  usual  mysticism.  lie  says  Mr.  Kyre 
was  quite  right  to  hang  Mr.  Gordon  and  others  on 
suspicion,  because  a  British  citizen  the  other  day 
seeing  a  (supposed)  burglar  invading  his  premises 
at  night,  was  declared  not  wrong  for  shooting  that 
invader  on  suspicion.  Well,  that  depends  surely  on 
the  other  cijually  safe  courses  open.  If  the  British 
citizen  alluded  to  had  had  several  policemen  with 
him  in  his  house  ready'  and  willing  to  take  tlie  sup¬ 
posed  burglar  off  to  the  station-house,  the  jury 
would  probably  have  declared  the  man  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  course  of  shooting  on  suspicion  a  mu^ 
derer. 

That  was  Mr.  Eyre’s  case  with  regard  to  Mr.  Go^ 
don.  He  was  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Wolverine, 
without  a  jiossibility  of  escape,  and  Mr.  I  Eyre  pre¬ 
ferred  hanging  him,  without  a  particle  of  moral  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  to  keeping  him  there.  And 
what  was  worse,  he  encouraged  and  praised  subo^ 
dinate  officers  for  shooting,  hanging,  and  flogging  on 
suspicion  to  a  wholesale  extent.  Mr.  Carlyle  comes 
last  with  his  argument  for  Mr.  Eyre.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Eyre  extinguished  with  great  presence  of  mind 
the  spark  of  insurrection  in  a  (moral)  powder-room, 
—  which  is  true,  —  and  which  we  have  all  recog¬ 
nized  ;  and  affects  to  be  unconscious  that  there  is 
anything  more  to  be  said  upon  the  matter.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eyre  declared  the 
danger  virtually  over  in  four  or  five  days,  and  yet 
sanctioned  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  shootings, 
hangings,  and  floggings  for  four  weeks ;  that  he 
read  despatches  showing  him  clearly  what  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  were  needlessly  doing,  and  the  fiendish 
spirit  in  which  they  were  doing  it,  and  merely  fo^ 
warded  them  with  worils  of  general  approbation  to 
Plngland  ;  that  after  trampling  out  the  threatening 
spark,  he  jiroceedcd  to  trample  down,  or  let  others 
trample  down,  whole  districts  of  fair  promise,  on  the 
bare  chance  of  their  containing  a  spark  that  was  not 
threatening ;  in  one  word,  that  he  treated  the  poor 
colored  jx.‘ople,  because  they  were  of  a  lower  order 
of  humanity,  as  no  Englishman  on  earth  would  have 
dared  to  tre.at  either  Scotch,  English,  or  even  Irish¬ 
men  in  like  circumstances. 

This  last  reason  indeed  seems  to  be  the  true  secret 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  and  Mr.  Ruskin’s,  if  not  of  Mr. 
Kingslejf’s,  sympathy  with  Mr.  Eyre.  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  never  loved  anar¬ 
chy  ;  nor  was  wont  to  spend  its  sympathy  on  miser¬ 
able  mad  seditions,  especially  of  this  inhuman  and 
half-brvUish  type,  but  always  loved  order  and  the 
prompt  suppression  of  seditions,  and  reserved  its 
tears  for  something  worthier  than  promoters  of  such 
delirious  and  fatal  enterprises  who  had  got  their 
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waofs  for  their  sad  industry.  Has  the  English  na-  deeper  and  nobler  than  any  which  we  have  exliaiist- 
tion  chaiified,  then,  altogether  V  I  flatter  myself  it  cd,  without  any  of  that  fear  of  marring  by  our  moral 
has  not,  not  yet  (piite ;  but  only  that  certain  loose,  and  intellectual  presumption  tlm  development  of 
•ap(>rficial  portions  of  it  have  become  a  oreat  deal  better  thoughts  and  larger  faiths  than  any  we  have 
loiider,  and  not  any  wiser,  than  they  formerly  used  yet  realized,  which  Plato  inculcated  in  that  “  mutual 
to  be.”  If  niay  well  Ins  a  (piestion  tr/iich  these  “  loose,  reverence  ”  which  was  to  him  the  cement  of  human 
superficial  portions  ”  of  the  English  nation,  that  have  society,  and  Christ  included  in  no  many  forms  both 
become  “  a  great  deal  louder  and  not  any  wiser  than  of  precept  and  example.  Our  Lord’s  thankfulness 
they  formerly  used  to  be,”  really  are.  Mr.  liuskin’s  “that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  fixmi  the  wise  and 
is  the  loudest  and  silliest  voice  which  ha.s  been  heanl  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,”  might 
on  this  occasion;  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  House  of  be  paraphrased  for  our  modern  times — wenecilnot 
Peers’  sjK’ech  may  be  bracketed  e(pial  with  Mr.  say  we  speak  seriously,  and  without  any  irony — 
Ruskin;  Mr.  Carlyle  is  only  less  foolish,  because  he  into  thankfulness  “that  Thou  h.ast  hid  these  things 
is  more  brief  and  more  careful  to  keej)  out  of  view  from  ^Ir.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Adderley,  and  hast  re- 
the  facts  on  which  he  is  commenting.  Hut  what  we  vealed  them  to  the  workingmen’s  open-air  meetings, 
are  now  concerned  to  note  is,  the  disjKisition  of  all  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  the  Beehive." 
three  of  th»*se  eminent  writers,  especially  of  the  two  The  truth  is,  that  men  of  intellect  have  in  a  great 
most  eminent  of  them,  to  justify  unscru{)ulous  bru-  measure  cea.seil  to  believe  in  what  they  do  not  un- 
tality  towards  an  inferior  race  which  they  would  derstand.  They  do  not  look  at  the  lower  levels  of 
never  have  dreamt  of  justifying  towards  our  own.  human  nature  as  great  seed-beds  of  feelings  and 
It  is  because  the  Jamaica  riot  was  “  of  the  inhuman  ho[)es  many  of  which  have  long  withered  out  of  their 
and  half-brutish  type  ”  that  Mr.  Carlyle  evidently  own  hearts  in  consecjuence  of  the  exclusive  attention 
approves  an  inhuman  and  wholly  brutish  mo<lh  of  they  have  paid  to  other  elements  of  their  nature, 
(uppressing  it.  We  never  heanl  that  he  had  de-  They  are  not  afraid  of  permanently  injuring  those 
fenilcd  the  Peterloo  slaughter,  yet  what  was  done  in  below  them  by  their  want  of  delicacy,  and  generos- 
Jamaica  w.is  worse  than  fifty  Peterloos.  Mr.  Rus-  ity,  and  sympathy.  They  do  not  see  the  incalcula- 
kin  tells  us  that  he  “  would  sternly  reprobate  the  bly  greater  harm’ they  do’  by  exciting  the  fiene  and 
crime  which  dragged  a  black  family  from  their  home  just  animosity  of  an  inferior  race,  than  even  by  ex- 
to  dig  your  fields,  and  more  sternlji  the  crime  which  citing  the  same  feelings  in  an  equal  race,  —  that  they 
turned  a  white  family  out  of  their  home  that  you  determine  the  future  growth  of  the  former  incalcu- 
inight  drive  by  a  shorter  road  over  their  hearth.”  lably  more  powerfully  than  the  latter,  and  sacrifice 
We  suppse  this  means  that  Mr.  Ruskin  considers  a  infinitely  greater  chances  of  guiding  it  aright.  AVe 
less  injustice  to  the  higher  race  a  greater  erime  tl<an  have  e.xcited  keen  and  just  animosity  of  late  years, 
a  greater  injustice  to  the  lower  race.  Indeed,  both  both  in  the  people  of  the  Unite  :  States,  by  our  false 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Carlyle  have  long  been  known  appreciation  of  their  conduct  ud  motives,  and  in 
as  apologists  of  slavery  and  slaveowners  ;  and  they  the  negro  race,  by  our  apologic.-  for  slavery  and  our 
naturally  feel  therefore  closely  concerned  in  justify-  gratitude  to  those  who  have  treated  them  like  slaves, 
ing  that  cruel  and  indiscTiminate  mode  of  suppress-  We  have  done  harm  of  course  in  both  cases,  but  far 
ing  insubordination,  which  has  been  habitually  fol-  more,  we  apprehend,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for- 
lowed  by  slaveowners  as  long  as  slaveowners  have  mer.  An  injurious  misjudgment  by  an  equal  is 
be«!n.  resented,  refuted,  perhaps  visited  with  some  act  of 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  literary  aristocracy  retaliation,  and  then  probably  forgotten.  The  inju- 
of  England  are  contracting  one  of  the  worst  vices  rious  treatment  of  an  inferior  hardens  that  inferior’s 
of  aristocracii*s  of  all  kinds,  the  entire  loss  of  rever-  character  against  all  tlwj  higher  intluences  you  may 
ence  for  inferiors,  —  the  entiie  disappearance  of  that  bring  to  l>ear  upn  him,  and  so  distorts  his  dcvelop- 
species  of  generosity,  scrui)ulqus  respect,  and  even  ment.  The  eruelty  of  intellectual  culture  springs 
awe,  in  ilealing  with  recognized  inferiors,  —  with  from  its  bai’cness,  its  narrow  distinctness.  It  has 
those  whose  character  as  well  as  fate  lies  moi-c  or  formed  a  sort  of  pet  picture  to  itself  of  what  is  de- 
Icss  in  your  own  jxjwer,  —  which  is  one  of  the  deep-  sirable  and  needful  for  men,  and  harpe<l  iipn  these 
est  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  least  within  qualities  till  it  has  ceased  to  feel  that  “there  .are 
the  reach  of  mere  intellectual  culture.  Mr.  Carlyle  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
reproaches  all  who  (lifter  with  him  with  merely  tak-  of  in  its  i>hilosophy.”  Listen  to  Mr.  Ruskin  draw¬ 
ing  up  and  re-echoing  chatter  that  comes  “from  the  ing  his  favorite  indictments  against  the  English  peo- 
teeth  outwards,”  that  is,  which  has  no  real  source  in  pie,  —  many  of  them  no  doubt  for  crimes  of  which 
principle  and  conviction  at  all.  To  u.s,  on  the  con-  they  are  really  guilty,  —  and  trying  insanely  to  make 
Uary,  A/.v  views  seem  to  proceed  “from  the  teeth  out  that  indignation  against  the  recent  government  i 
imcariln"  that  is,  to  originate  in  the  carnivorous  of  Jamaica  is  only  a  pharisaic  pretence,  really  swell- 
instinct, —  in  those  canine  teeth  which  grind  the  ing  the  list  of  our  ini(|uitie8  : — 

bones  of  th(‘ir  prey,  — and  to  ground  down  by  the  , natter  stands,  the  official  removal  of  Mr. 

gnashing  of  these  victorious  incisors  into  the  very  jjvrc  from  his  place  was  an  act  of  national  imbecility 
substance  of  the  mind’s  nourishment  and  the  ground-  which  had  not  hitherto  its  parallel  in  history.  It  was 
work  of  its  Ixdicls.  Intellectual  culture,  directly  it  the  act,  us  this  threat  of  prosecution  was  the  cry,  of  a 

g:rsuades  itself,  as  it  does  in  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Rlr.  nation  blinded  by  its  avarire  to  all  true  valor  and  vir- 
iiskin, —  it  used  at  least  to  be  otherwise  with  Mr.  tiie,  and  haunted  therefore  by  phantoms  of  both.  It 
Kingsley,  —  that  it  has  discovered  the  whole  secret  was  the  suicidal  act  of  a  people  which,  for  the  sake  of 
of  a  better  state  of  society,  and  is  capable,  if  only  'ts  j^kets,  would  pour  mortal  venom  into  all  its 

people  would  hearken  and  believe,  of  setting  it  f  lU  streams,  would  shorten  the  lives  of  its 

f.  I  ,  .  .  .  „  .  1  P  r  laborers  by  thirty  years,  that  it  might  get  its  needle 

straight  agmn,  becomes  one  of  the  most(.Tuel  ot  fa-  twopence  each  cheaper,  and  which  would  com- 

nataMsms.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  it  is  always  munieate  its  liberty  to  foreign  nations  by  forcing  them 
^king  down  from  a  supremo  height,  and  looking  to  buy  poison  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  prove  its 
down  without  any  of  that  reverence  for  what  lies  chivalry  to  them  by  shrinking  in  panic  from  the  side  of 
below  it,  without  any  of  that  trust  in  possibilities  ftu:  a  people  being  slaughtered,  —  though  a  people  who  hod 
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pivcn  them  their  dnujjhter  for  their  future  Queen,  —  and 
then  would  howl,  in  the  frantie  eollapsc  of  their  deeuyed 
eonseicnees,  that  they  might  be  ]iermitted  righteously  to 
reward  with  ruin  the  man  who  hud  dared  to  strike  down 
one  seditious  leader  and  rescue  the  lives  of  a  popula¬ 
tion.” 

Does  Mr.  Kuskin  really  mean  that  the  contract¬ 
ors  or  companies  who  sell  b.ad  water  for  the  sake 
of  making  profit,  the  employers  who  are  heedless  of 
their  lalxirers’  lives,  the  advocates  of  a  forced  Chi¬ 
nese  opium  traffic,  and  the  politicians  who  advocated 
the  desertion  of  Denmark,  have  all  “  in  the  collapse 
of  their  decayed  consciences”  been  particularly 
prominent  in  this  pharisaic  attack,  as  he  deems  it,  on 
(iovemor  Eyre?  If  he  does  mean  this,  he  must 
have  some  curious  evidence  in  his  pocket  which  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  piwluce.  If  he  does  not, 
then  we  chaise  him  with  using  rhetoric  that  has  no 
meaning  or  a  false  meaning,  and  which  any  one 
might  far  more  fairly  ascribe  to  the  collapse  of  a 
“  decayed  conscience  ”  in  himself.  The  truth,  as  he 
probably  knows,  is,  that  of  the  prominent  men  who 
have  taken  up  most  strongly  this  demand  for  justice 
to  the  Jamaica  negroes,  almost  all  have  been  e(|ually 
prominent  in  denouncing  the  “avarice”  to  which 
he  alludes,  in  pushing  forward  measures  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  English  laborer,  in  resisting  the  Chinese 
opium  war,  and  if  not  also  in  advocating  (as  we 
did)  the  tender  of  assistance  to  Denmark,  in  resist¬ 
ing  it  on  grounds  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
highest  and  the  purest.  But  all  these  are  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  jiet  abuses,  and  slavery  is  one  of  his  pet  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  is  no  non-conductor  of  ordinary  pity 
and  sympathy  like  that  of  private  dogma,  inclining 
the  holder  of  it  to  wink  hard  at  the  evils  which  it 
produces  in  practice. 

Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  lower  races  should  lie  managed  and 
governed  by  the  higher,  and  they  decline  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  evil  which  results  from  the  application  of 
their  principle.  If  they  believe  in  reverence  for 
inferiors  at  all,  they  attach  so  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  compulsion  of  inferiors  by  superiors  as 
to  make  the  former  principle  a  sterile  one.  “  Sedi¬ 
tions  of  the  semi-brutal  sort  ”  by  “  semi-brutes  ”  they 
wish  to  see  crushed  out  with  armed  heels ;  but  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  wholly  brutal  sort  by  men  who  are 
civilized,  and  not  brutes,  they  applaud.  If  you  are 
only  capable  of  better  things,  you  may  commit 
without  a  shadow  of  blame  tlie  atrocities  for  which 
those  incapable  of  better  things  are  to  be  shot  down. 
A  picturesque  theory  of  a  certain  ideal  relation  be¬ 
tween  men,  which  somehow  never  gets  itself  real¬ 
ized,  seems,  however  inefficient  for  the  puqiose  for 
which  it  is  invented,  to  be  exceedingly  efficient  in 
ever  after  blinding  the  mind  which  invents  it  to 
hostile  facl.i.  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  are  clad 
in  complete  mail,  which  is  absolutely  proof  against 
the  simple  facts  of  the  recent  dealings  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Jamaica  with  the  population  of  the 
island.  They  stand,  having  theif  loins  girt  about 
with  theory,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  the¬ 
ory,  and  their  feet  shotl  with  the  preparation  of  a 
gospel  of  theory,  and  taking  the  shield  of  theory,  — 
which  proves  quite  effectual  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  enemy,  —  and  having  on  the  helmet  of 
theory,  and  the  sword  of  theory,  —  which  is  uot  the 
Word  of  God,  but  a  very  impotent  human  word 
indeed ;  and  therefore,  though  they  are  impenetra¬ 
ble  to  the  truth  themselves,  they  win  no  way  with 
those  who  have  not  case-hardened  themselves,  by 
false  dogma,  against  the  obvious  truth  that  whole¬ 


sale  brutality  and  indifference  to  justice  in  supprets- 
ing  sedition  on  the  part  of  the  civilized,  is  infinitely 
worse  and  requires  far  severer  judgment  than 
“  semi-brutality  ”  in  committing  sedition  on  the  nart  i 
of  “semi-brutes.”  I 


A  VISIT  TO  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

There  is  an  island  wilderness,  far  in  the  South 
Pacific,  that  has  a  romantic  history,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  one  that  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  history  of  England.  I  refer  to  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez. 

In  the  year  1849  I  was  aboard  of  a  New  Bedfoid 
whaler  that  called  at  this  island  for  wood  and  water. 

I  stepped  upon  its  shore  in  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the 
north  part  of  the  island,  and  landed  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  feeling  of  interest  such  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  even  when  first  landing  from  a 
long  voyage  in  a  foreign  and  tropical  land.  I  wag 
on  the  scene  where  the  romantic  lidventures  of  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  were  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and, 
for  a  momi'nt,  the  well-remembered  enchantment 
of  Defoe’s  delightful  romance  again  enthralled  my 
spirit. 

It  was  that  romance  that  had  first  turned  my 
thoughts  from  school  to  the  cocoa-groves  of  far-off 
regions;  and,  in  my  wanderings  on  “the  element 
that  never  tires,”  I  have  met  with  many  who,  like 
me,  have  been  led  from  home  to  wander  in  foreign 
lands  by  reading  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It 
is  partly  for  this  reason  that  I  have  said  that  Juan 
Fernandez  has  had  something  to  do  witli  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England.  What  I  felt,  thousands  have  felt 
Their  love  of  adventure  has  been  prompted  or 
cherished  by  reading  the  story  of  Defoe,  which, 
therefore,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  history  of 
the  great  maritime  power  of  England.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  belief,  1  have  the  characteristic  remark 
of  a  young  Irish  shipmate,  who,  on  first  stepping 
ashore  on  .luan  Fernandez,  observed,  “  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  island,  I  should  not  be  here  now !  ” 

I  have  stated  that  I  landed  on  the  island  with 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  interest.  Such  must 
certainly  have  been  the  case,  for,  during  the  first 
half-hour  of  my  wanderings  along  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  my  eyes  were  often  trying  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  of  the  ruins  of  Mr.  Crusoe’s  hut.  No  trace  of 
this  distinguished  residence  was  found,  but,  instead, 
we  saw  the  dwellinjis  of  two  Chilian  families,  and  a 
hut  inhabited  by  two  sailors,  who  immediately  wishcil 
to  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

The  sailors,  one  of  whom  was  English  and  the 
other  American,  had  a  little  industry ;  but  perhaps 
this  was  not  much  to  their  credit,  for  it  was  apjiar- 
ently  only  inspired  by  a  love  of  rum  and  tobacco. 
Their  industry  was  displayed  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  whaling  vessels  that  occasionally  call  at 
the  island.  They  cut  wood,  and  acted  ns  guides  in 
hunting  the  wild  goats  on  the  mountains. 

The  Chilians  did  little  more  than  live.  Their 
principal  amusements,  we  were  told,  were  smoking 
cigaritas  while  listening  to  a  young  man  of  one  of 
the  families  twang  a  guitar. 

Juan  Fernandez  is  about  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  seven  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  situate  one 
hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Chili.  It 
has  been  the  site  of  many  strange  scenes.  It  was 
once  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  buccaneers  who  lived 
by  preying  on  the  Spanish  merchant  vessels  laden 
with  the  riches  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Many  celebrated  English  navigators,  such  as 
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A  VISIT  TO  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 


jjgmpier,  Byron,  and  Lord  Anson,  have  visited  the 
island.  The  visit  of  the  latter  wjis  made  in  the  year 
1741,  or  about  thirty-one  years  after  Alexander 
Selkirk,  whose  history  sufrjjesteil  to  Defoe  the  tale 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  ha(i  been  removed  from  the 
island. 

Anson  and  his  squadron  had  had  a  Ion"  and 
stormy  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  crews 
of  the  vessels,  on  reaching  the  island,  were  <lying 
with  scurvy.  So  enervated  were  all  by  this  disease, 
that  they  could  hardly  bring  the  vessels  to  anchor. 
On  board  the  “  Centurion,”  the  commodore’s  ship, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  hatl  been  lost ; 
and  of  the  two  hundred  and  Iburteen  that  reniained, 
nearly  all  were  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  “  Gloucester,”  another  of  Anson’s  ships,  lost 
ane<|ual  number  of  men,  and  on  entering  Cumber¬ 
land  Bay,  after  Iwing  a  month  vainly  endeavoring 
to  work  in,  there  were  but  eighty-two  men  alive, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  in  a  dying  state.  A  few 
days  more  and  the  vessel  would  have  drifted  about 
the  ocean,  a  floating  coftin  for  a  few  of  those  who 
had  once  comprised  Its  crew. 

So  wonderful  is  the  effect  of  fresh  vegetable  food 
and  fish  in  combating  the  disease,  that  a  residence 
of  three  months,  living  on  the  antiscorbutic  food 
growing  on  the  island  in  gi’cat  variety,  restored  to 
perfect  health  all  except  a  few  who  were  too  far 
gone  with  the  disease,  and  were  only  taken  ashore  to 
die. 

.luart  Fernandez  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and  in  this 
respect  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  described  than 
by  one  or  two  quotations  from  Anson’s  voyages, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  “  the  excellence  of  the 
climate  and  looseness  of  the  soil  render  this  place 
extremely  proper  for  all  kinds  of  vegetation ;  for  if 
the  ground  Ikj  anywhere  accidentally  turned  up,  it 
is  immediately  overgrown  with  turnips  and  Sicilian 
radishes.” 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  it  is  stated  that  “  some 
particular  spots  occur  in  these  valleys  where  the 
shade  anil  fragrance  of  the  contiguous  woods,  the 
loftiness  of  the  overhanging*  rocks,  the  transparency 
and  frequent  falls  of  the  neighlioring  streams  pre¬ 
sent  scenes  of  such  elegance  and  dignity  as  would 
with  difficulty  Iw  rivalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
glolie.  It  is  in  this  place,  jierhaps,  that  the  simple 
productions  of  unassisted  nature  may  be  said  to 
excel  all  the  fictitious  descriptions  of  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  imagination.” 

If  this  could  be  said  of  the  island  then,  who  shall 
descrilie  it  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  181!),  when  its 
productions  had  been  wonderfully  increased,  and 
principally  by  Commodore  Anson’s  efforts?  He 
planted  on  the  island  many  seeds,  besides  the  stones 
of  apricots,  plums,  and  peaches ;  and  a  large  variety 
of  the  best  fruit,  unknown  on  the  island  in  Anson’s 
time,  is  now  growing  there. 

Ei"ht  yeara  after  Anson’s  visit  the  Spaniards 
established  a  penal  settlement  at  ,Iuan  Fernandez. 
The  convicts  were  kept  part  of  the  time  in  some 
caves  in  a  high  hill  facing  the  harbor.  In  1751  this 
settlement  was  broken  np  by  an  earthquake  which 
destroyed  thirty-five  people,  including  tne  governor 
and  his  family. 

Not  long  after  Chili  obtained  its  independence 
from  Spain,  its  government  established  another 
wnal  settlement 'on  the  island,  and  the  place  again 
became  a  scene  of  murders  and  mutinies,  until  the 
island  was  deserted. 

Some  families  from  Chili  once  came  to  reside  on 
the  island,  and  were  joined  by  some  sailors  who 


had  absconded  from  a  whaler.  The  sailors  could 
or  would  not  conduct  themselves  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  and  were  all  killed  by  the  Chilians. 

The  island  was  again  deserted,  the  Chilians  being 
taken  to  Valparaiso,  where  they  were  tried  for  mur¬ 
der  and  acijuitted. 

Extremes  meet  Juan  Fernandez,  with  all  its 
resemblance  to  what  we  may  call  a  paradise,  some¬ 
times  exhibits  a  little  evidence  that  man  alone  may 
lie  vile  amidst  scenes  of  natural  innocence  and  love¬ 
liness. 

In  1835  a  volcanic  eruption  took  place  at  sea  one 
mile  from  the  land,  in  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
of  water.  F or  twenty-four  hours,  smoke,  water,  and 
fire  were  thrown  into  the  sky. 

F'rom  each  of  the  many  settlements  that  have 
been  made  on  the  island  and  afterwards  broken  up, 
various  domestic  animals,  such  as  goats,  dogs,  cats, 
and  donkeys,  have  been  left  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  running 
wild,  the  dogs  being  at  war  with  all  the  others.  In 
this  war  the  goats  are  the  favorite  game  of  the  dogs, 
and  they  would  long  ago  have  been  exterminated, 
had  nature  not  endowed  them  with  the  ability  of 
leaping  fram  rock  to  rock  on  the  mountains,  and 
thus  gaining  places  where  they  are  safe  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  enemies. 

We  stayed  three  days  at  the  island,  and  one  of 
those  days  was  devoted  by  the  officers  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  business  of  goat-hunting.  I  was  then 
foolish  enough  to  think  myself  fortunate  in  being 
one  of  the  crew  who  w’as  chosen  to  accompany  them 
in  the  hunt.  The  two  runaway  sailors  who  had 
made  the  island  their  home  acted  as  guides,  and  we 
started  for  the  mountains. 

On  our  way  up  the  valleys  we  passed  groves  of 
fruit-trees,  several  varieties  being  in  full  bearing. 
'This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  December ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  little  hillocks  we  found  the  ground 
red  with  wild  strawberries. 

The  native  forest  trees,  or  those  not  introduced 
into  the  island  by  Anson  and  others,  are  nearly  all 
aromatic.  The  largest  tree  on  the  island  is  the 
myrtle,  but  we  saw  none  of  these  that  could  be 
called  large. 

Although  the  forests,  unlike  those  of  most  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  arc  free  from  undei^rowth,  our  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  mountains  was  not  free  from  much  toil ; 
for  our  guides,  in  place  of  leading  us  up  one  winding 
valley,  conducted  us  over  many  of  the  hills  that 
divided  several.  The  fatigue,  however,  of  climbing 
the  hills  and  crossing  the  streams,  under  a  hot  sun, 
was  endured  with  a  strange  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  I  have  never  met  witli  while  visiting  the  lions 
of  a  large  city. 

'The  island  is  a  place  no  thinking  mariner  can 
visit  without  emotions  peculiar  to  hiiT  profession.  I 
was  on  a  lone  and  nearly  uninhabited  island,  one 
that  should  be  the  aliode  of  several  thousands  of 
people,  but  one  that  had  often  proved  fatal  to  those 
who  had  striven  to  tame  the  wilderness,  and  seems 
doomed  to  be  a  place  where  there  shall  only  be 
enough  of  human  life  to  feel  that  the  island  can  be 
a  home  for  solitude,  —  about  which,  I  sujiposc,  Alex¬ 
ander  Selkirk’s  poetical  opinion  is  also  the  practical 
one:  — 

“  0  solitude !  where  are  the  charras  \ 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  T 
Better  dwell  In  the  midst  of  alurtns 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

I  am  out  oi  humanity's  reach, 

I  mast  finish  my  Journey  alone. 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  8i>eech; 

1  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own.'* 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


The  vallej-s  and  hills  we  crossed  had  once  been 
familiar  to  the  adventurous  men  who  sailed  with  the 
old  English  and  Spanish  navigators  of  whom  I  had 
lieen  in  childhoo<l  so  delighted  to  read.  I  could 
nearly  fancy  that  the  footsteps  of  the  long  departed 
should  bo  distinctly  seen.  When  viewing  the  his¬ 
torical  scenes  of  thickly  and  lung  inhabited  lands, 
this  feeling  cannot  so  strongly  arise.  The  streets 
and  fields  we  behold  are  trodden  every  day  by 
many  feet,  and  we  cannot  fancy  that  we  may  have 
been  their  only  visitors  since  the  time  to  which  our 
memory  strays. 

The  goats  on  the  island  are  not  easily  obtained. 
They  are  constantly  hunted  by  the  wild  dogs,  and 
occasionally  by  the  oilicera  of  whaling  vessels.  On 
our  approaching  them  they  fled  to  their  well-known 
retreats  on  the  mountains,  from  which  they  seldom 
stray  far.  They  are  not  now  as  they  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  poet  Cowper,  in  his  beautiful  lines 
upon  “Alexander  Selkirk”;  for  they  were  so  well 
“acquainted  with  m.an”  that  their  “tameness”  was 
anything  but  “  shocking  ”  to  us.  After  alxmt  four 
hours'  hard  work,  we  obtained  three  goats.  Threi! 
or  four  others  were  shot,  but  fell  in  places  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  us,  and  had,  to  our  regret  at  the  needless 
slaughter,  to  be  left,  like  Selkirk,  “  out  of  human¬ 
ity’s  reach.” 

The  goats’  flesh  was  an  agreeable  change  from 
our  usual  “  salt  horse  ”  and  pork ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  dinner  we  made  of  them  was  made  most  agree¬ 
able  by  the  fancy  of  most  of  the  men  that  they 
were  eating  some  of  “  Crusoe’s  goats.” 

During  the  night  of  the  third  day  at  the  island 
the  anchor  was  hove,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  “  ran 
the  iilacc  under  water,”  with  the  ho])e  that  we 
should  never  set^  it  again.  Indcjiendent  of  its  ro¬ 
mantic  associations,  Juan  Fernandez  is  worth  seeing 
once  ;  but  whoever  sees  it  twice  is  unfortunate,  — 
unfortunate  in  wandering  too  long  and  far  for  hap¬ 
piness.  From  its  position  on  the  globe  —  its  loneli¬ 
ness,  its  lieauty,  and  fertility  —  the  island  h.ardly 
seems,  to  a  native  of  Europe,  a  part  of  this  earth, 
but  a  fragment  of  another.  This  assertion,  apjili- 
cable  to  its  loveliness  as  well  as  its -loneliness,  is 
partly  confirmed  by  an  observation  I  once  heartl 
made  by  a  sailor,  who  boasted  that  he  had  been 
“  all  over  the  world  and  to  Juan  Fernandez  ”  ! 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

MY  IIKXKY  KIXGSLKY, 

ACTHOBOr  “  BATBSSUOK,”  “THK  UILLYAB.S  iXD  THE  BLBTOS3,”  ETC. 

CIIAl’TEU  XIII. 

ST.  JIAKY’S  I!V  the  city. 

St.  Mauy’s  Hospital  w.as  founded  much  .about 
the  same  time  as  Christ’s  Ilosjiital,  was  nearly  as 
rich  as  that  very  noble  institution,  and  in  some  re- 
sjHJCts  closely  resembled  it.  Like  Christ's  lIo.-:pital, 
it  was  hemmed  in  to  the  great  city,  and  the  boys 
wore  a  miserable  and  ridiculous  dress.  Here  the 
resemblance  between  that  noble  institution  and  St. 
Mary’s  ceased  altogether.  St.  Mary’s  had  cojiied 
its  faults,  but  none  of  its  excellences ;  at  all  events, 
i-eeults  seemed  to  prove  so.  Christ’s  Hospital  has, 
I  think,  six  hundred  boys ;  St.  Mary’s,  with  nearly 
the  same  wealth,  has  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd. 
Christ’s  Hospital  has  turned  onC  and  turns  out  every 
year,  some  very  noble  men.  St.  Mary’s  never  turned 
out  anything,  not  even  —  forgive  the  pun  —  a  good 
many  boys  who  had  much  better  have  been  turned 
out. 


Some  little  mistake  in  the  founder’s  will  had  be¬ 
gun  the  ruin  of  this  place.  Lands  had  been  left  in 
Essex,  Northuinlierland,  and  Cornwall  for  ih  main¬ 
tenance,  from  which  the  master  was  to  receive  £60 
a  year,  and  eight  fellows  HiO  a  year  each,  that  they 
might  educate  in  the  fear  of  God,  grammar,  plain- 
song,  and  the  use  of  organs,  and  also  maintain,  free 
of  cost,  any  boys  that  might  be  recummended  to 
them  by  any  future  lieneliudors  of  the  hospital. 
But,  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  hospital,  twelve 
bovs  weri^  annually  to  be  apprenticed  to  trmlcs,  or 
if  they  seemed  to  have  gifts,  to  be  sent  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Moreover,  each 
year,  the  two  licst  scholars  were  to  be  sent,  the  one 
to  St.  Paul’s,  Oxford,  the  other  to  St.  Dominic’s  at 
Cambridge,  at  which  colleges  funds  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  maintenance. 

A  foolish,  r.ambling,  kinilly  bequest  Let  us  see 
very  shortly  how  it  was  acted  on. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is,  that  the  institution 
became  richer  year  by  year,  until  its  wealth  was 
gigantic.  As  yeai's  rolled  on,  the  wild,  bleak,  hungry 
fiinns  in  Cornwall,  where  rent  had  been  so  diflicult 
to  collect,  came  to  turn  out  their  tons  upon  tons  of 
tin,  and  the  Northumberland  estates  vomited  up 
their  tons  of  coal  in  rivalry.  The  Lincolnshire  es¬ 
tates  now  almost  eiiualleil  in  wealth  the  two  others 
put  together.  The  spire  of  Fenton  Magna,  one  of 
the  livings  which  came  into  their  gift  at  the  liefor- 
mation,  which  once  gathered  tithe  from  a  little  east¬ 
erly  knot  of  poor  farms,  and  dominate<l  a  great  salt- 
w.atcr-ruincd  tract,  spreading  easterly  to  the  sea; 
now  looked  on  broad  rich  fen  lands  as  tiir  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  gathered  its  tithe  from  eight  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  the  richest  and  best-farmed  land  in  tlie 
world,  instead  of  I'rom  eight  hundri'il  of  the  jKioivst 
and  worst-farmed.  They  were  as  rich  as  Clirist 
Church,  and  had  eight  goo<l  livings  in  their  gift. 
Let  us  see  how  they  used  their  wealth. 

They  were  liound  to  receive,  and  to  maintain  .any 
boy  nominated  by  any  liiture  lienefactor  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  This  was  an  awkward  danse,  because  any¬ 
one  might  have  clainved  to  maintain  a  boy  for  a 
guinea.  Illegally,  but  jierhaps  reasonably,  they  in¬ 
stituted  an  order  of  governors ;  any  man  giving  tliem 
a  hundreil  [lounds  down  was  to  be  a  life  governor ; 
if  they  had  been  less  we<althy,  one  could  have  ex¬ 
cused  them  from  this  precaution.  With  reganl  to 
the  twelve  Ixiys  to  be  apprenticed  or  sent  to  the 
university,  they  read  that  clause  liberally,  and  aje 
])rc*ntice(l  the  wliole  lot  of  them.  With  reganl  to 
the  two  scholars  that  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  I’aiil’s 
and  St.  Dominic’s,  why,  they  c.arried  out  their  limnd- 
er’s  will,  and  sent  them  there ;  and  the  funds  left 
lor  their  provision  had  increaswl  in  much  the  same 
proportion  as  their  own,  so  that  these  young  gentle¬ 
men  had  as  little  to  complain  of  as  the  m.astcr  and 
fellows  of  St.  Mary’s.  The  rest  of  the  money  they 
put  into  their  own  pockets,  without  fear  of  royal 
commissioners. 

AVho  came,  however.  Granby  Dixon  was  the 
man  who  did  the  business  ostensibly,  but  Arthur 
Silcote,  Granby'  Dixon’s  old  Balliol  friend,  w.as  the 
real  mover  in  the  matter,  and  when  he  moved  be 
did  so  with  a  will.  The  thing  was  commissioned, 
looked  into,  an-l  alwlished.  It  was  worse  than 
Dulwich.  The  commissioners  h.ad  no  ditliculty  what¬ 
ever,  the  matter  w.us  too  shameful ;  they,  having  ar¬ 
ranged  the  financial  matters,  made  their  con(/e  to 
the  masU*i-s,  fellows,  and  governors,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  through  their  chainnan,  that  they  left 
the  rest  to  the  governors ;  whose  authority  had 
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been  so  long  respected,  now  that  it  could  not  be 

resisted. 

Our  little  friend,  Janies,  had  been  nearly  a  year 
jt  the  school,  and  was  beginning  to  get  used  to  it, 
if  not  to  like  it.  This  place  was  wann,  there  Wiis 
Always  enough  to  eat  liere,  and  the  jK'ople  were 
kind.  No  putting  on  of  hard  boots  on  i'rozen  feet 
here.  No  dinners  of  dry  crusts,  no  battling  with 
hail,  snow,  or  long,  dull,  driving  southwesterly  rain. 
In  this  place  kind  and  strong  hands  had  eon()uercd 
Nature,  so  that  the  young  and  the  feeble  niigiit  rest 
from  the  lower  strife  to  prepare  themselves  liir  the 
higher  one.  Still,  Nature  had  not  always  been  un¬ 
kind  to  him ;  she  had  sometimes  her  tender,  gentle 
i)Wo(b.  There  had  been  long,  cloudless  days,  with 
the  blue  unstained,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  there 
had  been  deep  hazel-cojises  of  green  and  gohl ;  and 
long  shallows  over  silver  gravel  where  one  lay  and 
rolled,  seeing  the  8[K>tted  fish  scud  by  under  the 
quivering  water:  as  well  as  there  ha<l  been  wild 
(lays  when  one  had  to  <lrag  one’s  weary  linil)3  over 
clay  fallows.  These  better  mcKals  of  Nature  he 
missed  in  his  brick  prison.  lie  had  now  been  there 
eight  months,  spending  holidays  and  all  there,  and  his 
ear  wearied  at  the  roar  of  the  surrounding  city,  which 
had  never  ceased,  night  or  day',  all  that  weary  time. 

He  had  leave  on  certain  saints’  days  to  wander  in 
that  city,  and  he  had  made  one  or  two  etl'orts  to 
pierce  the  surrounding  network  of  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar,  and  get  to  the  conntry  once  more.  In  the  hot 
(loiitudc  of  his  inidsunimer  vacation  he  had  planned 
and  tried  to  execute  the  greatest  of  these  e.xjKj- 
ditions.  Sleeping  on  his  cherished  pur|)ose,  he 
awoke  full  of  eagerness  to  carry  it  out,  ami  stiirted 
MMithwanl  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened,  on  a 
bright  summer’s  moniing.  His  object  was  to  reach 
a  certain  “  Peerless  Pool,”  whieh  existed,  and  still  I 
think  exists,  behind  Lambeth,  of  which  a  Iwy,  a 
friend  of  his,  had  told  him  ;  to  bathe  theiv,  and  re¬ 
turn.  He  had  jdenty  of  money, — threejience, —  and 
the  distance  could  scarcely  be  more  than  four  miles. 
Tlie  thing  promised  well,  but  it  ended  in  complete 
disappointment.  The  boys  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  got  used  to  the  alisuial  and  hideous 
green  liaize  petticoats  in  which  the  St.  Clary's  boys 
were  clotheil,  and  knew  that  to  bully  a  solitiiry  one 
was  to  have  the  whole  swann  about  your  ears ;  but 
as  he  got  farther  afield  his  clothes  attracted  still 
more  atUmtion,  until  at  last  advance  became  impos¬ 
sible.  Tluiy  would  have  no  boys  in  green  baize 
petticoats  then*.  He  was  a  boy  who  would  fight, 
as  we  have  seen  iKjfore,  but  you  can’t  fight  an  enemy 
numbering  hundreds,  in  detail,  one  down  another 
on.  He  lost  nerve  and  ran  at  last,  and  was  as  a 
matter  of  course  pursued ;  he  managed  at  la«t  to 
lose  his  pursuei's,  and  himself  also,  in  a  maze  of  lit¬ 
tle  streets ;  and  by  eleven  o’clock  he  wiis  back  at 
the  .sch(X)l,  panting  and  wearied,  with  the  hot  tears 
of  grief  and  indignation  ready  to  break  out  when 
the  time  should  come. 

Tears  did  not  come  at  first ;  anger  and  pride  kept 
his  eyes  dry  for  a  time ;  but  a  turn  or  two  in  soli¬ 
tude  through  the  desolate  whitewashed  corridors, 
and  the  more  desolate  dormitories,  threw  the  self 
which  had  asserted  and  forgotten  itself  in  the  cruelty 
and  turmoil  of  the  streets  back  upon  self  once  more. 
And  self  sent  back  to  self  means  utter  isolation  and 
hopeless  misery.  In  children  it  produces  a  wild 
hysterical  passion  of  tears,  which  rends  the  lx)dy 
until  it  deadens  the  sense  of  desolation  in  the 
mind  ;  with  grown  men  who  cannot  weep  it  is 
less  merciful.  Are  there  not  suicides  and  madmen  ? 


James,  poor  lad,  after  having  failed  utterly  and 
miserably  in  his  long-cherished  expe<lition,  —  aftt*r 
having,  in  spite  of  his  valor,  liecn  pummelled,  beat¬ 
en,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  only  home  he  knew  now, 
—  made  more  miserable  by  the  sight  of  those  empty 
corridors  and  dormitories,  went  out  into  the  wide, 
hot  niiviu  quadrangle,  and  did  what  nature  told  him 
to  do,  —  cried  himself  to  sleep  against  the  pump. 
The  pump  was  close  to  the  Iward-room  window,  and 
there  was  a  board  to-day;  but  it  was  as  good  a 
place  as  another. 

He  fell  asleep,  and  he  had  a  dream,  very  much 
like  other  dreams  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  farrago 
of  nonsense.  Every  one  he  had  ever  known  in  his 
life  —  and  a  few  more,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  Sleeping  Girl  of  Trumpington,  tlie  late  Mrs. 
Shipton,  Governor  Picton,  Richard  the  Third,  and 
.Julia  Mannering,  whom  he  had  only  known  from 
books  —  were  all  assembletl  at  Silcotes,  none  of  them 
either  doing  or  saying  in  the  least  what  they  ouglit 
or  what  they  wanted. 

The  only  point  in  common  which  they  had,  from 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  steward’s-room  boy,  was 
that  they  were  all  waiting  for  Dark  S(|uirc  Silcote. 
He  put  in  an  appearance  at  last,  but  in  that  uii- 
sati.sfactory  way  common  to  dreams.  He  never 
really  apj)eare<l :  he  only  spoke,  in  an  awful  voice, 
at  the  sound  of  which  every  one  bolted,  and  the 
l)oy  awoke.  What  the  Dark  S«piire  said  was,  “  Sir 
Hugh  Brockliss  is  a  fool,  an  ass,  and  a  prig.  If  yon 
set  to  work  breeding  fools,  you  must  succeed  sooner 
or  later.  The  Brocklisses  have  been  fools  8im*e  the 
Con(juest,  and  they  married  his  father  to  Lady 
Emily  Llywellyn,  and  tlie  Llywellyns  have  been 
fools  since  the  F.all.  Lady  Eve  Llywellyn  was  the 
woman  who  did  the  original  mischief  with  the  ser¬ 
pent.  I  have  seen  their  pedigree  at  Glyn  Dwr. 
Tlie  man  can’t  help  being  an  ass,  but  I  never  was 
beaten  by  horse  or  donkey  yet.  You  had  best 
look  for  that  boy,  Archy;  it  is  a  kind  thing  to 
do.  Mr.  Betts,  we  will  not  be  beaten  by  these 
idiots.  Now,  if  you  will  fulfil  your  promise,  and 
guide  me  to  Lombanl  Street,  I  shall  be  obliged.” 

A  dream  and  no  dre.ain.  The  boy  had  been  hear¬ 
ing  in  his  dog’s-sleep  the  voice  of  Silcote,  growling 
away  in  the  committee-room  for  above  half  an  hour, 
and  his  dream  had  fashioned  itself  accordingly.  He 
awoke  to  see  Silcote,  whose  figure  he  knew  well, 
walking  away  acro.ss  the  hot.  emjity  (juadrangle,  with 
a  seedy,  fat-looking  old  gentleman,  —  to  see  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss,  whom  he  also  knew  well  by  sight  as  .a 
governor,  standing  in  the  board-room  doorway  and 
scowling  after  him  ;  and  to  find  Arthur  Silcote  bend¬ 
ing  over  him,  smiling. 

“  You  little  jiea  in  a  drum,”  he  said,  “  I  was  com¬ 
ing  to  look  for  you.  You  and  I  are  going  out  for 
a  grand  holiday  together.  Boy,  you  have  been 
crying !  Have  they  been  ill-using  you  ?  Tell  mo 
the  truth,  without  fear,  now.” 

.Tames  told  the  truth.  Every  one  about  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  most  kind  to  him.  But  he  told  the  story 
of  his  projected  expedition,  and  its  failure  in  coh- 
seijuence  of  his  clothes. 

Arthur  set  his  teeth  and  stamjmd  his  foot.  “  We 
are  going  to  change  all  that,  boy',”  he  said,  “  if  the 
idiots  will  let  us.  And  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  talks 
about  the  associations  f*f  the  place.  Come  on,  my 
child.  Wash  your  face,  and  let  you  and  me  go  down 
among  the  ships.  We  will  mend*  all  this  for  you, 
boy,  and  mend  it  soon,  I  hope.  Leave  that  alone, 
and  come  with  me.” 

In  half  an  hour  Arthur  Silcote  had  his  boy  down 
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among  the  ships  at  the  East  India  Docks.  And, 
if  you  ever  have  a  boy  thrown  on  ypur  hands, 
and  if  that  boy  finds  himself  bored  by  being  taken 
down  the  river  and  shown  the  ships,  why,  don’t  un¬ 
dertake  that  boy  again,  for  he  is  not  worth  the 
trouble. 

James,  after  his  morning’s  failure,  passed  after  all 
the  golden  day  of  his  life.  Arthur  began  by  pity¬ 
ing  the  poor  little  pea  in  the  drum,  and  gave  him  a 
treat  as  a  matter  of  duty.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man 
when  he  goes  down  the  river  does  not  choose  a  boy 
in  green  baize  petticoats  for  his  companion.  Arthur 
took  the  boy  as  a  mere  matter  of  duty  and  kindli¬ 
ness  ;  but,  before  they  had  got  far  on  their  voyage, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  doomed  by  any  means  to 
pass  the  most  unpleasant  day  in  his  life.  The  boy 
was  such  a  queer  boy.  He  was  so  strangely  well 
read,  and  yet  so  unutterably  ignorant  about  the  vis¬ 
ible  outside  of  things.  The  boy’s  general  floating 
information  was  almmHy  great.  When  he  founcl 
himself  fairly  under  Arthur’s  protection,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  forgotten  about  his  ridiculous  dress,  got  confi¬ 
dential,  he  puzzled  Arthur  in  fifty  ways. 

There  were  meetings  of  the  boanl  of  governors 
twice  a  week  now,  and  the  attendance  at  them 
grew  more  numerous,  and  the  debates  more  animat¬ 
ed.  He  soon  began  to  understand  the  matter. 

Arthur  Silcote  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the 
school  should  be  moved  into  the  country,  and  that 
their  hideous  dress  should  be  replaced  by  a  neat  uni¬ 
form  and  lighter  shoes  in  which  they  could  play. 
The  whole  thing  was  no  business  of  his ;  he  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  school ;  but  he  wished 
it  done,  and,  consequently,  intended  to  do  it,  and, 
consequently,  did  it.  Granby  Dixon  was  no  good 
here ;  further  reforms  were  left  to  the  governors,  of 
whom  he  knew  only  two,  —  his  father  Silcote,  and 
old  Betts,  his  brother’s  father-in-law,  —  a  very  poor 
team  to  start  with  for  accomplishing  such  a  great 
revolution.  Yet  they  were  two  very  good  trumps. 
Betts  had  become  a  governor  in  the  time  of  his 
irosperity,  and  was  a  governor  still,  and  would  fight 
oj'ally  to  the  death  for  anything  bearing  the  name 
of  Silcote.  He  was  safe,  and  moreover  was  as  able 
a  vestry  debater  as  could  easily  be  found.  Tlien 
his  father!  How  to  arouse  his  persistent  bull-<l(^ 
obstinacy  and  ill-temper  in  the  cause  was  for  a  few 
days  a  question.  He  had  sufficient  influence  over 
his  father  to  make  him  move  in  the  matter ;  but  it 
required  something  more  than  his  influence  to  arouse 
him  from  so  many  years  of  laziness  and  sclfislmcss, 
and  make  him  persist.  An  old  feud,  .about  a  worth¬ 
less  piece  of  covert,  was  the  weapon  he  found  in  his 
hand  after  a  few  days’  consideration.  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss  had  crossed  his  father  and  gone  to  law 
with  him  on  this  piece  of  copse.  If  there  w.as  a  man 
more  than  another  whom  his  father  hated,  it  was 
Sir  Hugh  Brockliss.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  Tory,  another 
great  point ;  and  Sir  Hugh  had  declared  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  school  where  it  was,  and  the  dress  as  it  was, 
pn  the  "rounds  of  the  associations  of  the  place. 
Arthur  had  only  to  go  down  to  Silcotes,  and  point 
out  these  facts  to  his  father,  when  his  father  arose 
in  a  white  heat  of  rage,  and  committed  himself  to 
the  question  of  moving  the  school  and  altering  the 
dress,  as  long  as  breath  was  in  his  body.  lie  cared 
nothing  about  it.  But  anger  and  personal  splwn 
made  him  undertake  a  purpose,  and  stick  to  it  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  until  it  was  carried ;  while  prin¬ 
ciple  never  would  have  moved  him. 

Arthur  knew  perfectly  well  that,  by  holding  the 
red  rag  of  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  before  his  father’s 


face,  he  would  arouse  all  the  bull-like  pugn.icity  in 
his  father’s  nature,  and  get  all  his  father’s  barriste¬ 
rial  ability,  and  his  une(|iialled  powers  of  debate  at 
his  back.  Was  he  justified  in  arousing  that  long- 
sleeping  volcano  of  shrewd  logical  scorn ;  in  call¬ 
ing  into  activity  the  very  worst  part  of  his  father’s 
character,  — jealous,  suspicious  hatred  of  every  one 
who  crossed  him, — even  in  such  a  good  cause  as  this? 
Why,  no.  But  he  did  it  without  flinching.  This 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  therefore  must  be  done 
(juickly  and  cheaply,  and  with  the  handiest  materiab! 
What  a  narrow  young  Buonaparte  it  w.as  at  this 
time  I 

“  His  father’s  own  son,”  .said  the  Princess  once 
little  dreaming  in  her  foolish  head  that  she  was,  un¬ 
consciously  of  course,  speaking  the  truth. 

They  had  their  will.  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  left  off 
.attending  the  board.  Silcote’s  powers  of  logical 
scorn,  which  in  old  times  had  promised  .to  put  him 
at  the  head  of  one  branch  of  his  profession,  were  too 
much  for  the  honest,  kindly  country  baronet.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  board,  which  he  and  his  wife 
considered  to  be  rather  withering  than  otherwise. 
He  deeply  deplored  that  certain  circumstances  —  he 
regretted  to  say,  that  his  duty  as  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  constrained  him  to  admit  —  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture  jirevented  his  sitting  at  that  board  again.  When 
he  said,  ns  he  did  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  that 
that  board,  in  its  collective  capacity,  was  as  intelli¬ 
gent  and  as  gentlemanlike  a  liody  of  men  as  he  ever 
hoped  to  meet,  he  made  one  exception,  —  he  regret¬ 
ted  to  say  an  individual  one.  He  would  not  name 
any  names  whatever.  He  would  not  point  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  scorn  in  any  direction ;  but  he  put  it  to  that 
board,  whether,  after  the  language  he  had  received 
from  "an  individual  member  of  that  board  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  he  could,  with  any  sense  of  decency,  fur-  | 
tlicr  assist  at  their  councils.  Of  that  individual 
member  he  had  no  more  to  say.  To  that  individual 
member,  if  he  ever  s[)oke  to  him  again  (a  pleasure, 
he  was  bound  to  add,  which  he  and  Lady  Brockliss 
had  determined  to  forego),  he  should  say  that  the 
term  “  pig-headed,”  although  ostensibly  npplieil  to  a 
politic.al  party,  may  be  uttered  with  such  distinctness 
of  emphasis  tliiit  it  became  personal. 

This  was  Sir  Hugh  Brocklis.s’s  reply  to  Silcote’s 
really  fine  irony.  But  they  would  not  have  won 
their  game  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  old  Betts. 

A  row  between  terrible  old  Sileote  and  pompous, 
honest  old  Sir  Hugh  w.as  very  good  fun ;  but  it  was 
not  business.  They  represented  the  sentiment.il 
part  of  the  affair ;  and,  among  a  board  of  Philis¬ 
tine  governors,  mo-st  people  will  allow  that  senti¬ 
ment  does  not  go  for  much.  The  Philistines  were  | 
jicrfectly  ready  to  clothe  the  boys  decently ;  but  the  i 
moving  of  the  school  into  the  country  was  quite  an¬ 
other  matter ;  It  meant  money.  ^  i 

ilore  old  Betts  came  out  nobly,  backing  the  I 
Sijuire  with  endless  bundles  of  papers,  which,  egged  I 
on  by  Arthur,  he  had  been  secretly  preparing ;  and  I 
endless  rows  of  figures,  calculations  of  rent,  the 
price  of  land  in  the  city,  the  price  of  land  thirty 
miles  from  town.  The  figures  were  undeniable;  | 
the  gain  was  very  considerable  to  the  institution,  j 
Over  and  above  the  eost  of  a  poor  tract  of  land  in  ! 
a  itmiantic  situation  which  they  bought,  they  found 
they  had  a  very  large  building-fund  in  hand.  A 
clever  architect  was  secured,  with  orders  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  school-buildings.  In  a  year  it  was  done, 
and,  now  that  the  beautiful  mediicval  building  was 
removed  from  the  crowiled  houses  of  the  city,  one 
could  see  how  really  beautiful  the  original  design  was. 
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At  length  there  came  the  last  holidays  in  the  old 
place,  and  then  the  very  last  morning  there.  James 
was  again  alone  at  school,  and  awoke  in  the  empty 
dormitory  at  daybri'ak.  It  was  indeed  the  dawning 
of  a  new  tlay  and  a  new  life  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ST.  MARY'S  BY  THE  LAKE. 

Thk  new  clothes  which  lay  at  his  bedside,  into 
which  Le  put  himself  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  were 
the  first  thing  which  attracted  him  on  this  very 
memorable  morning.  He  had  never  been  dressed 
becomingly  before  ;  from  a  smock  frock  and  heavy, 
ill-fitting  boots  he  had  pa.ssed  to  hideous  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  green  baize  petticoats,  with  ill-fitting  brass 
lacheted  shoes,  made  of  the  worst  leather;  three 
sizes  among  two  hundred  boys.  Now  he  found  him¬ 
self  standing  alone  in  the  deserted  dormitory,  in  a 
short  pilot  jacket,  with  gold  buttons,  well  cut  shep- 
herd’s-plaid  trousers,  nicely  made  shoes,  fit  to  run  a 
race  in,  and  a  pretty  cap,  with  S.  M.  H.  in  gold  on 
the  forehead.  He  did  not  know  that  he  wiis  hand¬ 
some,  and  that  he  looked  attractive  in  his  new 
dress.  He  had  no  iilea  of  that.  He  only  knew 
that  the  old  hideous  nightmare  of  the  green  baize 
petticoats  was  gone  forever,  and  that  now  he  could 
walk  the  streets  without  being  an  object  of  scorn 
and  ridicule  to  other  boys.  He  thought  that  now  he 
was  only  as  other  boys  were,  and  would  attract  no 
attention ;  the  fact  was,  that  from  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  he  had  passed  into  being  an  object  of  envy. 
His  intense  pleasure  at  the  transformation  made 
him  blush  several  times,  and  his  intense  modesty 
made  him  hesitate  for  a  long  time  before  he  went 
down  to  the  loilge.  But,  casting  a  parting  look  — 
with  a  somewhat  regretful  face  after  all,  iiiifid  you 
—  on  the  old  whitewashed  walls,  and  on  the  green 
baize  petticoats  and  heavy  shoes,  which  lay  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor,  he  went  down  the  stairs,  and  out 
into  the  gravelled  ijuadrangle,  whose  western  pin¬ 
nacles —  after  doing  duty,  more  or  less  faithfully,  for 
four  liundi'ed  years,  condemned  as  old  materials  — 
were  just  lit  up  by  the  sun  of  the  summer’s  morning. 

Will  you  follow  me  through  the  brightest  day  in 
the  life  of  a  very  good  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all  ? 
If  you  will,  read ;  if  you  would  rather  not,  skip. 
I  wish  to  please  you,  but  you  do  not  know  how  dif¬ 
ficult  you  arc  to  please. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  of  the  college  had  been 
sent  on  before,  to  get  in  order  and  arrange  the  new 
building,  which  was  now,  having  had  the  March 
wind  through  it,  pronounced  to  be  dry  and  fit  for 
the  reception  of  pupils,  and  the  working  people 
necessary  for  their  instruction  in  the  fear  of  Grod, 
grammar,  and  plainsong.  James  was  the  only  boy 
so  utterly  friendless  and  lonely  as  to  be  left  up  for 
the  midsummer  holidays,  and  he  was  to  travel  down 
with  Berry,  the  old  porter,  and  formally  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  new  building,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

James  and  old  Berry  were  great  cronies.  They 
squabbled  at  times,  for  James’s  vivacity  now  and 
then  took  the  form  of  piratical,  irritating  mi.schicf. 
But  any  boy  who  had  broken  a  window  in  James’s 
company  was  comfortably  assured  of  one  thing,  that 
old  Berry  would  never  report  James.  AV  hat  was 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  any  other  boy  was  mere 
accident  in  James’s  case.  The  master  who  had  the 
care  of  such  little  l(^c  as  they  learnt  had  remarked 
once  ironically,  that  Sugden’s  accidente  appeared 
from  their  freciuent  recurrence  to  be  inseparable, 


and  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  (jualities ; 
but  what  third  master,  let  him  have  expended  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  education,  can  ever  hold  his 
own  against  the  porter  ?  It  is  Seely  against  Pack- 
ington.  The  porter  wins,  and  James  was  never  for¬ 
mally  reported. 

“  Hi !  ”  said  old  Berry,  as  James  came  into  the 
lodge  for  his  breakfast ;  “  we  are  finb.  How  nice  the 
boy  looks  though.  You  look  the  gentleman  all  over.” 

“  I  am  a  gentleman,  ain’t  I V  ”  said  James. 

“  Not  you,”  said  Ben  Berry.  “  If  you  had  been 
you ’d  have  been  reported  times  out  of  mind.  You 
’re  no  gentleman.  Where 's  your  old  things  'i  ” 

“  In  the  dormitory.” 

“  Fetch  ’em  along.” 

“Why?” 

“  To  keep  ’em  by  you,  to  remind  you  that  fine 
feathers  don’t  make  fine  birds.  I  ain’t  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  this  new  move  myself ;  if  I  had  been, 
I  should  have  gone  agin  it  most'likeljr.  Still,  I  likes 
the  look  on  it  pretty  well  this  morning.  But  fetch 
they  old  things  along,  James  Sugden,  as  was  shep¬ 
herd’s  boy.  If  you  ever  forget  what  you  was,  and 
forget  the  mother  that  has  been  going  up  and  down 
in  front  of  these  gates  many  a  time  when  you  have 
been  at  football  or  marbles,  1  ’ll  report  you  for  the 
next  window  as  sure  as  you  are  bom.” 

“  My  mother  ?  ”  said  James. 

“  Ah  !  your  mother  !  ”  said  Ben  Berry.  “  But 
what  the  odds  about  .she  ?  Leastways  now.  You 
and  I  was  always  comfortable  ti^ether,  and  no  man 
can  say  as  I  ever  reported  you.  Come,  get  your 
breakfast,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  always  stood  your 
friend,  James  Sugden,  and  if  I  spoke  strongish  just 
now,  why  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  young  ones 
tries  us  at  times.  But  I  never  reported  you,  James, 
and  you  would  n’t  desert  me  now.” 

“  Desert  you,  Ben  ?  I  ain’t  going  to  desert 
you !  ” 

“  I  know  you  would  n’t.  I  know  you  ’ll  see  me 
through  this  moving.  I  ain’t  moved  from  here,  from 
this  lodge,  for  thirty  years;  and  since  then  these 
pesky  railways  have  turned  up ;  and  I ’m  afeared 
on  ’em.  Come,  James,  see  me  through  to-day.  I 
never  reported  you,  and,  by  Job,  if  you  get  me  safe 
down  there,  I  never  will,  not  if  you  were  to  bum 
the  place  down  under  my  nose.  And  you  might, 
you  know ;  because,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  yours, 
there ’s  the  elements  of  as  outrageous  a  young  toad 
as  I ’ve  seen  in  thirty  year.  You  sleep  on  that 
warning,  my  young  friend.” 

“  All  right,  Ben.  I  ’ll  take  j’ou  down  safe  enough.” 

The  passengers  by  the  nine  o’clock  train  from 
Vauxhall  could  not  help  noticing  with  extreme  in¬ 
terest  the  handsome,  well-grown  boy  in  the  neat 
uniform,  who  so  assiduously  led  about  and  attended 
to  the  fidgety,  queer-looking  old  man  in  gray. 
Tliose  who  were  early  saw  that  the  jiair  were  friends, 
for  they  had  half  a  dozen  comical  squabbles  togeth¬ 
er,  —  the  old  man  going  the  wrong  way  systemati¬ 
cally,  and  growling  at  everything,  and  the  boy  chaff¬ 
ing  him  and  laughing  at  him.  They  were  such  a 
({uaint,  interesting  couple ;  the  joyous  brightness  and 
the  brisk  laughter  of  the  boy  contrasted  so  prettily 
with  the  comical,  good-humored  cynicism  of  the  old 
man,  that  a  certain  general,  egged  on  by  his  wife, 
accosted  them,  to  find  out  who  they  were. 

“  What  uniform  do  you  wear,  my  boy,  and  where 
are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  The  uniform  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  sir,  and 
I  am  going  to  Basingstoke,”  for  there  was  no 
shyness  or  shame  now,  —  that  was  all  left  behind 
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with  the  jrreen  petticoat.  And  James  was  so  radi¬ 
ant,  so  brisk,  and  so  bold  on  this  crystal  summer’s 
mominff,  that  he  would  have  spoken  up  to  the 
Queen  herself. 

“  You  happy  boy,”  said  the  General ;  “  I  would, 
but  for  one  thing,  change  places  with  you.” 

“  And  what  is  that  thing,  sir?  ”  said  James,  with 
perfect  innocence. 

The  General  looked  at  his  wife,  and  they  laughed. 
“  Come  in  the  carriage  with  us,  my  boy,”  slie  said. 

“  I  should  like  to,”  said  James ;  “  I  should  like  to 
go  anywhere  with  him,”  indicating  the  General  by 
a  nod ;  “  but  I  have  promised  to  take  care  of  Ben 
Berry,  and  we  are  going  thinl  class.” 

“  He  will  be  all  right,”  said  the  General.  “  Come 
with  us,  and  I  will  pay  the  difference.” 

“  No.  I  am  much  obligeil  to  you.  I  never  break 
my  promises.  Besides,  he  has  b^n  mewed  up  there 
so  long,  thirty  years  and  mid,  that  he  would  be  lost 
without  me.” 

“  How  did  he  get  on  before  he  had  you  to  take 
care  of  him,  you  very  old  and  sagacious  gentle¬ 
man  ?” 

“  Well  enough.  Got  from  the  stool  to  the  gate, 
and  from  the  gate  back  to  the  stool,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  for  thirty  o<ld  years,  —  I  should  say, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  most  perfect  school  porter 
that  ever  lived.  But  he  has  got  old,  and  wants  a 
proper  head  to  guide  him  ;  we  shall  all  come  to  that 
some  day,  I  suppose.  Your  offer  is  very  kiml,  but 
I  really  must  go  and  look  after  my  friend.” 

“  Don’t  be  too  sharp,  little  man,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  “  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Have  I  been  talking  too  fast,  sir  ?  ”  asked 
James,  wistfully.  “  I  think  I  am  a  little  beside  my¬ 
self  this  morning.  My  name,  sir,  is  James  Sugden. 
I  was  a  shephenl  boy,  and  was  presented  to  St. 
Mary’s  by  S<]uire  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  to  whom,  in  the 
main,  we  owe  the  new  change  in  the  school.” 

“  Captain  Silcote’s  father,”  said  Mrs.  General. 
And  her  husband  added,  “  A  bad  family ;  well,  I 
am  glad  he  has  been  doing  some  good.  He  had 
need.” 

It  was  high  noon  before  this  queer  pair  of  travel¬ 
lers  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  after  driving 
in  a  fly  ten  miles  from  Basingstoke,  saw  the  dear 
old  building,  which  they  had  left  in  London,  liefore 
them  again,  reproduced  perfectly,  from  the  dormi¬ 
tory  windows  down  to  the  gargoyles  and  pinnacles 
of  the  chapel.  Reproduced  indeeil ;  but  in  what  a 
strange  way  ?  What  an  astounding  piece  of  magic 
was  this !  They  had  left  the  old  building  that 
morning  in  London,  hemmed  in  by  ignoble  houses 
on  every  side ;  in  the  hot  noon  they  found  it  again, 
standing  on  a  lofty  promontory,  which  thrust  itself 
out  into  a  beautiful  lake.  Behind  the  college,  and 
to  the  right  of  it,  the  dark  Scotch  fir  woo<ls  rolled 
away,  tier  beyond  tier,  the  building  standing  out 
before  them  like  some  new-carved  toy.  In  front 
there  was  the  lake,  calm  under  the  noonday  sun ; 
and  all  around,  shutting  out  the  horizon  everywhere, 
rolled  the  hills,  in  sheets  and  scarps  of  purple  bloom¬ 
ing  heather. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight,  —  those  who 
have  had  the  luck  to  see  Mitchet  Pond  on  the  Ba¬ 
singstoke  Canal  may  guess  how  beautiful.  Very  few 
people  know  the  great  beauty  of  those  desolate 
Hampshire  lakes,  lying  on  the  Bagshot  Sands. 
They  have  a  upecUdite  of  their  own,  from  Frimley  to 
Sowley,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles.  All  that 
a  hopelessly  poor  soil,  inferior  forms  of  vegetation, 
and  solitude  can  do  for  one,  they  do.  At  times 


they  are  romantic,  as  at  Mitchet,  and  at  this  lake  of 
Purley;  but  all  of  them,  on  the  hottest  summer’s 
day,  suggest  to  one  wild  sweeping  winter  winds 
and  wanii  winter  ingle-nooks.  The  sounds  of  agri¬ 
cultural  life  are  seldom  heard  upon  their  desolate 
margin.  The  bittern  startles  some  solitary  cow  in 
its  flapping  and  noisy  flight,  and  the  snipe  bleats  in 
the  place  of  the  lamb. 

In  this  beautiful  building,  standing  where  the  for¬ 
est,  the  lake,  and  the  moorland  met,  the  lad  spent  a 
long,  hot,  solitary  summer,  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
The  solitude  did  him  little  harm,  and  the  freetlom 
did  him  great  good.  For  instance,  in  his  long, 
lonely  rambles  over  the  great  sea-like  exjianses  of 
I'.eath,  from  one  cape  of  forest  to  another,  his  work 
of  the  last  half  came  to  him  with  a  new  meaning. 
Virgil  and  Horace  were  not  mere  puzzles  of  scan¬ 
ning,  mere  wearisome  exercises  of  memory.  In 
these  long  rambles  he  sometimes  repeated  the  pas¬ 
sages  he  knew,  from  sheer  enuui  or  vacuity ;  he  be¬ 
gan  to  find  their  meaning,  and  by  degrees  to  admire 
them,  and  long  that  school  might  begin  again,  and 
that  he  might  know  more  of  them.  Of  English 
poetry  he  knew  nothing ;  that  was  a  later  revela¬ 
tion.  He  -says  now,  in  his  fanciful  way,  that  the 
undoubted  purity  and  beauty  of  his  outline  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  debauched  his  soul 
with  post  classical  literature  until  he  was  nearly 
seventeen.  Probably  the  plain  truth  is,  that  he  has 
a  keen,  steady  eye,  and  a  keen,  steady  hand,  and 
that  the  kind,  genial  soul,  which  is  inside  the  man, 
acts  on  the  dextrous  eye  and  hand,  and  rejiroduces 
itself.  If  he  chooses  to  assert  that  correct  drawing 
can  only  be  got  at  by  an  exclusive  stuily  of  the 
classics,  let  him  say  so.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  talked  nonsense  about  art,  and,  some  of  our 
cynical  friends  may  say,  certainly  not  the  last. 

Whether  she  had  bwn  cruel  or  kind,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  feared  or  admired  Nature  ;  but  the  fantiistic, 
broken  prettiness  of  Berkshire  had  puzzled  and  con¬ 
fused  him.  A  kaleidoscope  is  one  thing :  a  painted 
window  by  Kaulbach  at  Cologne  is  another.  In  this 
new  Paradise  he  for  the  first  time  saw  great  simple 
outlines,  —  long  lines  of  forest,  long  horizons  of 
heather,  sometimes  at  his  farthest  jioint  soiithwanl 
broken  by  the  square  tower  of  a  great  cathedral, 
with  the  sea  gleam  beyond  ;  and  he  essayed  to 
draw  them,  but  could  not,  nor  ever  could  to  his 
satisfiudion.  Amateurs  generally  begin  their  brief 
career  amidst  mountain  scenery :  a  mountain  like 
Schehallion  or  Mount  Cenan  would  set  nine  men 
out  of  ten  to  work  to  paint  it.  He  had  no  such 
luck  ;  he  tried  to  draw  the  dull,  simple  lines  of  the 
Hampshire  landscape,  as  being  the  first  thing  which 
he  recognized  as  drawable.  He  failed  so  utterly 
that  Ben  Berry,  the  old  porter,  refused  entirely  to 
recognize  the  landscape  on  any  terms.  And  so 
.Tames,  in  spite,  late  one  evening,  in  the  lodge,  sit¬ 
ting,  with  his  shoes  and  coat  off,  on  the  table,  drew 
old  Ben  himself,  and  did  it  uncommonly  well,  —  at 
least,  HO  every  one  said  except  the  new  drawing- 
master,  who  set  him  on  at  once  at  pitchers  and 
.stiles. 

In  time  summer  flamed  into  autumn.  The  beds 
were  all  made  in  the  new  dormitories ;  the  new 
organ  was  tuned  ready  for  the  first  day’s  service. 
The  old  masters  had  dined  together  in  the  new  hall, 
and  had  sniffed,  with  intense  delight,  the  sweet  air 
of  autumn  from  the  Hampshire  moors ;  and  at  last 
the  boys,  wondering  and  delighted  at  their  new 
dress,  and  at  the  strange,  b^utiful  Parailise  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  had  come  swarming 
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back.  Jiiines  was  kin^  amoti"  them,  lie  had 
nia.«tiTed  the  new  nituatioii,  and  was  always  after¬ 
wards  referred  to  about  cross-country  business. 
He  fairly  kept  the  lead  lie  had  taken.  lie  had 
learnt  to  swim  during  the  holidays,  and  was  almost 
the  only  boy  who  could  swim  well.  October  was 
mild  that  year ;  and  on  the  first  day,  before  the 
whole  school,  he  swam  across  the  lake  and  back 
again,  and  became  for  a  time  a  hero  among  these 
town-bred  boys.  It  was  little  enough  to  do ;  they 
could  most  of  them  do  it  the  next  summer ;  but  it 
gave  him  a  temjiorary  jirestige,  which  was  very- 
much  increased  by  S<|uire  Silcote  sending  him  a 
cou|>le  of  sovereigns,  when  he  was  advised  of  this 
wonilerful  Leander  feat  by  a  faithful  friend  of  Ixith 
parties. 

“  You  are  now,”  said  this  faithful  friend  —  Arthur, 
of  Balliol,  who  turned  up  here,  as  he  did  every¬ 
where  else,  for  no  assignable  reason  —  “  fairly 
launched.  AVhile  you  were  dressed  in  those 
wretched  petticoats,  I  could  not  do  you  the  in¬ 
justice  to  introduce  you  to  a  certain  pleasiint 
t'ainily,  where  there  arc  boys  and  girls  of  your 
own  age.  At  Christmas  you  will  be  asked  to  my 
bnither’s  house,  and  will  there  see  a  side  of  life 
which  will  be  perfectly  new  to  you.” 

Accoislingly  he  paid  his  visit  to  Lancaster  S<(uare, 
and  after  the  Christmas  holidays  Ileginald  accom¬ 
panied  him  back  to  school. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

G.VIUIIALDI  AND  KOSSUTH  ARK  STARTLKI)  UY  THK  AITA- 
lilTlOX  OF  MAOAMK  GKORUKY. 

Lkavixg  now  for  a  time  the  fresh  and  free  Eng¬ 
lish-like  atmosphere  of  Pnrley  Lake,  I  must  ask  my 
reader  to  accomjiany  me  into  ipiite  a  diflerent  one  ; 
into  the  atmosphei-e  which  h.os  been  made  by  the 
collision  between  European  courts  and  dynastic  tra¬ 
ditions  and  democracy  combined  with  ‘‘  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nationalities,”  —  which  atmosphere,  here  in 
England,  generally  offers  itself  to  the  outward  senses 
with  a  scent  of  seeily  broadcloth  and  bad  cigars.  , 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not  in  his  time 
met  a  political  exile  :  who  is  there  who  has  not  met 
one  whom  he  has  admired,  and  got  to  like  V  They 
are  bon*s,  you  say.  Certainly  tlieir  cause  is  a  bore. 
Certainly,  at  otld  times,  when  one  is  busy,  l’uli.sh 
and  Hungarian  politics  are  a  bore;  and  one  does 
get  sick,  when  one  is  otherwise  employed,  of  being 
taken  by  the  button,  and  having  a  fresh  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  map  of  Europe  laid  licfore  one  in  a 
shrill  treble,  the  bass  of  which  consists  of  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  unutterable  wickedness  of  England, 
for  not,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
hardly  collected,  and  costing  a  hundred  a  year 
apiece,  overntnning  Europe  with  two  million  of 
soldiers,  and  enforcing  at  the  point  of  the  l)ayonet 
emancipation  of  nationalities,  and  what  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  call  a  “  Liberal  Platform.”  The  cause  was 
always  a  bore  to  many  of  us,  even  while  we  loved 
them,  for  we  most  of  us  thought  that  cause  hojK-less, 
and  they  themselves  were  inclined  to  be  bores ; 
though,  thank  heaven,  the  Italians,  at  all  events, 
by  persistent  boring,  have  got  what  they  wanted. 
And,  if  you  look  at  it,  few  great  things  are  done 
without  ])ersistency,  which  means  boredom  for  un¬ 
interested  people.  Look  at  the  unjust  judge.  The 
very  man  whom  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
to  you  directly  under  the  nom  tie  tjuerre  of  Kriegs- 
thurm  said  to  me,  not  so  very  long  ago,  “  Ilevolu- 
tion  ?  yes,  revolution.  Failuie  once,  twice,  thrice. 


but  always  again  revolution.  The  card  must  turn 
up  some  day.” 

Yet,  in  spitc!  of  their  boring  u^few  of  us  who 
have  known  anything  of  them  have  not  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  ailmire  their  patience,  their  frugality,  and 
their  charity  towards  one  another.  Necessity  had 
first  thrown  Boginsky  the  Pole  and  Count  Aurelio 
Frangipaiini  the  Italian  together,  and  now  their 
respect  and  friendship  lor  one  another,  after  seeing 
out  so  much  grinding  poverty  together,  was  so  great, 
that  to  injure  one  was  to  arouse  the  dangerous 
anger  of  both. 

Frangipaniii  was  a  tall,  slightly  built,  gentle¬ 
looking  man,  with  a  very  long  face,  a  gootl,  kindly 
deliberative  eye,  and  a  prominent  thin  nose.  He 
was  neatly,  though  shabbily,  dressed  ;  his  face  was 
carefully  shaved  all  over,  and  his  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  head  :  his  manner  was  grave,  polite,  and 
dignified ;  he  was  a  gentleman  at  all  {mints.  In 
[Hilitics  he  was  not  a  democrat  himself,  but  he  used 
to  tell  you  very  calmly  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  very  parlie  tTenfer  itself, 
if  it  could  give  him  a  united  Italy. 

His  Iniloved  Boginsky  was  a  patriot  of  another 
order :  fierce,  dark,  mysterious  plots  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  really  kind  heart  (never,  of  course,  in  ■ 
any  way  involving  assassination,  —  he  was  an  honest  ' 
fellow  enough).  He  was  a  lean,  pale  young  man, 
of  rather  large  build,  without  a  hair  on  his  deeply-  j 
marked  face.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  at  this  | 
period  of  time,  I  should  saj'  that  he  was  broad-  | 
shouldered  and  athletic.  Other  things  about  him  I 
are  more  easily  remembered  ;  for  instance,  the  rest¬ 
less,  defiant  {)air  of  eyes,  which,  however,  never  set 
themselves  into  a  scowl  at  the  worst  of  times ;  and 
the  long,  thin,  delicate,  dexterous  fingers,  almost  as  I 
restless  :is  the  eyes.  We  used  to  believe  that  the 
extreme  ]>allor  of  his  complexion  arose  from  a  long 
imprisonment  in  a  llu.ssian  fortress ;  fjossibly  want, 
an  incessant  n[>plication  to  the  trade  by  which  he 
got  his  {X)or  living,  that  of  engraving  ma{)s  —  and 
engraving  them,  I  fear,  very  badly  —  had  as  much 
to  do  witli  it  .as  the  imprisonment.  I  have  borrowed 
the  name  Boginsky  from  the  Comtesse  de  Segur  for 
him.  1  went  to  him  once  about  a  certain  ma{),  .and, 
when  he  told  me  his  real  name,  and  I  found  out  who 
he  was,  I  doubt  whether  I  was  ever  more  startled 
Ixdbre  or  since.  It  was  a  name  which  ranked  witli 
Garibahll’s  or  Kossuth’s  at  that  time. 

I  am  remembering  too  much,  {xissibly.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  now  jwosjierous,  and,  I  think,  hajipy. 
It,aly  is  united,  and  Poland  dead.  That  Boginsky', 
in  his  ({uiet  Australian  farm,  wee{)s  at  times  for  his 
dead  Poloni.a,  one  cannot  doubt :  but  she  is  only  a 
memory.  No  doubt,  also,  that  Frangipanni,  De- 
])utnto  at  Florence,  laments  his  Boginsky  ;  but  the 
worlil  has  not  liehaved  very  badly  to  either  of  them, 
all  things  considered. 

I  must  ask  your  p:vtlence  while  I  introiluce  Kriegs- 
thurni.  Kriegsthurm  was  a  large,  jiowerful,  and 
now  a  somewliat  fat  man,  though  still  strong  and 
active.  He  w.as  a  man  with  a  muddy-red  com- 
jile.xion,  with  .a  fat  jowl,  which  would  never  shave 
(juite  clean ;  a  brown,  short-cut  moustache,  a  square, 
thick  nose,  heavy  brown  eyebrow",  and  two  evil, 
steady  little  eyes.  A  gross,  strong  man,  who  fwl 
gluttonously',  and  ruminated  for  an  hour  after  mcak, 
with  his  fat  knees  crossed,  and  his  cunning  little 
eyes  gleaming  into  quick  intelligence  whenever 
there  was  the  least  necessity  for  attention  to  out- 
wanl  matters. 

This  man  got  his  living  ostensibly  by  keeping  a 
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lodging-house,  generally  frecjuented  by  distressed 

ftatriots;  he  also  did  a  little  j)hotography,  and  a 
ittle  of  a  great  many  other  things  which  we  will 
not  particularize.  Among  other  things,  he  was  a 
fortune-teller  and  a  subsidizer  of  spiritual  mediums, 
and,  somehow,  had  made  a  laige  and  very  paying 
connection  in  this  line  among  certain  of  the  upper 
orders.  He  was  a  spy  and  a  traitor;  but  Boginsky 
and  Frangipanni  believed  in  him,  loved  him,  and 
trusted  him.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  revolution¬ 
ist,  and  far  shrewder  than  such  men  as  our  two 
honest  friends  before  mentioned.  And  the  man  had 
the  power,  strange  to  say,  of  holding  these  simple 
gentlemen  in  leash.  When  Frangipanni  came  back 
to  him  in  ’48,  naked  and  wounded,  Kriegsthurm 
took  him  in,  and  set  him  up  again  (let  that  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  his  credit).  “  I  told  you  not  to  go,”  he 
said.  “I  told  you  the  pear  was  not  ripe;  and  I 
married  a  Jewess,  and  ought  to  know.  And  here 
you  are.  It  will  all  come  in  time  if  you  wait  for  it. 
A  man  of  your  mark  should  not  go  Strasboiirging 
and  Boulogning.  By  the  by,  hui  time  will  come, 
you  mark  my  words.  Let  Bt^insky  go,  if  you  like ; 
if  he  teas  knocked  on  the  head,  I  couui  find  a  dozen 
like  him.  And,  besides,  I  am  not  going  to  have  it 
done  yet.”  The  man’s  shrewdness  and  power  were 
undeniable,  and  Bc^inskv,  who  limped  in  later,  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  kriegsthurm  deserved  well 
of  the  democracy  of  Europe.  AVhen  Garibaldi 
started  for  Sicily,  in  1860,  this  man  ranged  and 
raged  through  Leicester  Siniare  and  Kentisli  Town, 
arousing  the  patriotic.  “  This  thing  will  do,  I  tell 
you,”  he  said ;  “  the  time  has  come,  and  the  man  is 
on  the  spot !  Don’t  stint  yourselves  for  money  now. 
Never  mind  what  you  owe  me.  Let  it  wait.  I 
want  the  Two  Sicilies  to  begin  with.  I  ’ll  let  your 
three  pound  fifteen  stand.” 

To  this  man  Kriegsthurm  our  old  friend  Sr^iiire 
Silcote  in  later  times  propounded  the  question : 
“  Whether  or  no  he  did  not  think  liimselt',  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Europe  ?  ”  Kriegs¬ 
thurm  laughed  in  his  face  so  diabolically  that  Sil¬ 
cote  stood  silent  and  aghast  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

In  this  man’s  house,  —  a  dull,  squalid  house,  in  a 
back  street  in  Kentish  Town,  —  on  a  dull,  rainy 
day,  Frangipanni  and  Boginsky  sat  at  their  work. 
Count  Frangipanni  was  correcting  the  Italian  exer¬ 
cises  of  one  of  his  pupils ;  Boginsky  was  doing  his 
map-work ;  and  they  had  sat  opposite  one  another 
for  some  hours,  scarcely  speaking,  for  bread  must  be 
won  somehow.  It  was  a  dull,  dark,  dirty  room, 
with  what  Mrs.  Grundy  would  call  a  “  foreign  ” 
smell  in  it ;  meaning,  I  take  it,  a  smell  of  soup  and 
cigars.  But  at  last  a  neighboring  clock  struck  one, 
and  Boginsky  cast  his  graver,  or  whatever  it  was, 
on  the  table,  and  cried  out  in  English,  for  they 
neither  knew  well  the  other’s  language,  — 

“  Father  Fran^panni,  I  will  work  no  more  before 
dinner;  and  dinner  is  due.  Father,  if  thou  dottest 
another  t,  I  will  denounce  thee.  Talk  to  me.  My 
soul  is  hungry.” 

“  I  will  talk  to  thee,  dear  son,  when  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  next  paragraph.  Canst  thou  never  wait  ?  ” 
They  tliee’d  and  tnou’d  one  another ;  they  thought 
from  fheir  experience  of  other  languages  that  it  was 
a  proof  of  familiarity. 

“  Wait  ?  No,  I  can  never  wait.  Father,  the 
doctors  of  medicine  in  France  can  open  veins  and 
transfuse  blood.  Father,  let  us  get  here  a  French 
doctor,  and  let  me  have  some  of  your  old,  cold, 
waiting  blood,  passed  into  my  veins.  For  my  heart 


is  like  a  blazing  coal.  I  want  my  Mazzini.  He 
satisfies  my  soul.  And  he  is  not  here,  not  there 
not  nowhere.  Have  the  assassins  caught  him? 
Give  me  my  Mazzini,  or  transfuse  to  me  some  of 
your  heart’s  blootl,  and  teach  me  to  wait.” 

“  Titch  me  to  weet,”  as  he  said  it.  Frangipanni 
putting  away  his  pens,  ink,  and  paper  with  his 
usual  tidiness,  smiled  at  him. 

“  I  do  not  tell  you  to  wait,  dear  little  Pole,”  he 
said.  “  I  do  not  tell  you  to  hesitate  in  any  way. 
There  is  the  door,  my  dear,  and  outside  it  vou  will 
find  Geoige  Street,  Kentish  Town,  London,  Kngland. 
Cry  Havoc,  my  dear,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  in 
George  Street,  hey?  You  want  a  little  wild  talk, 
my  son,  and  your  Mazzini  is  not  handy  for  you. 
Talk  your  wild  talk  out  to  me,  my  son,  instead  of  to 
your  Mazzini.  Our  dear  one  is  safe,  no  doubt.  I 
say  to  you  that  your  temper  is  too  hot  about  affaii-s, 
and  the  king  is  not  ready.  Scold  me,  dear  child.” 

The  dear  child  Boginsky  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  sc-olded  with  a  vengeance. 

“  King  not  ready  ?  Did  ever  you  hear  of  a  king 
who  ever  was  readv,  unless  he  was  pushed  on  behind 
by  an  overwhelming  democracy  ?  I  cry  out,  from 
the  inmost  depths  of  my  burning  heart,  for  a  democ¬ 
racy,  and  you  talk  to  me  of  kings.  Roll  a  king’s 
hetid  before  the  coalized  scoundrels  as  Danton  did. 
Let  the  gnmt  heart  of  every  nation  speak  out  in  a 
universal  suffrage.” 

“  As  in  Poland,  for  instance,  my  child,”  said  Count 
Frangipanni.  “How — knowing,  as  you  do,  that 
the  peasantry  are  most  naturally  bound  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  side,  to  the  side  of  order,  to  the  side  which  will 
give  them  some  sort  of  peace  and  security  —  can 
you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  Kings  are  of  value,  orders 
are  of  value.  All  should  be  utilized  in  the  great 
cause  of  nationality,  with  democracy  if  necessary, 
without  democracy  if  possible.  Come,  child,  no 
more  of  it  Am  I  not  an  aristocrat  myself?  You 
forget  your  manners,  my  dear ;  and  you  forget  .also 
that  you  are  an  aristocrat  yourself:  proscribed  it  is 
true,  but  Louis  N<apoleon  Buonaparte  w.as  proscribed 
till  the  day  before  yesterday.  Nothing  can  ever 
make  you  .anything  but  Count  Boginsky,  you  know. 
And  you  lose  your  temper  over  it  all,  my  son.  You 
entertain  personal  feuds,  and  have  your  reminiscen¬ 
ces.  Now  you  should  copy  me  in  that.  I  have  no 
personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the  world.” 

Boginsky  laughed,  and,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  burst  into  song,  set  hurriedly  to  some 
wild,  whirling  dance  music, —  .and  into  no  despi¬ 
cable  kind  of  song  either ;  for  he  had  a  tine  tenor 
voice,  a  good  knowledge  of  singing,  and  was  besides 
singing  very  noble  words:  indeed,  there  .arc  but  few 
better :  — 

I  heard  last  night  a  Httle  child  go  singing, 

’Neath  Casa  Ouidi  windows  by  tlie  church, 

*  O  l>ella  liberty,  O  iiella !  ’  Stringing 

The  same  words  still  on  notes  he  went  in  search 

So  high,  for  you  concludetl  the  u|)8pringing,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  older  man’s  face  flushed  up.  “  But  I  have 
no  pei'Sonal  feeling  towards  any  man  whatever,”  he 
said.  “  This  Is  not  the  time  tbr  excitement  either. 
Be  (juiet.” 

No  personal  feeling  whatever,  mj'  de.ar  Count 
Aurelio  Frangipanni?  You  are  quite  sure  about 
that  ?  You  .and  Boginsky  h.ad  argued  together 
about  politics  a  long  time,  and  you  had  always 
ended  by  asserting  that  you  had  no  personal  feeling 
against  any  one  in  the  world :  while  our  wild  young 
Boginsky  was  for  hanging  up  h.alf  the  European 
statesmen  in  a  row.  The  above  conversation  with 
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Boginsky  is  not  very  important,  and  is  only  a  varia-  tnent,^.  The  sudden  announcement  of  the  name  of 
tion  on  a  hundred  others ;  but  it  ended  by  proving  so  eminent  a  princess,”  —  here  he  began  to  remem- 
that  you  had  a  strong  personal  feeling  against  one  ber  that  she  was  an  fmglisliwoman  —  “  of  one  so 
man  at  least.  devoted  to  the  Ted  —  I  babble  —  to  the  Austrian 

For,  while  they  were  idly  waiting  for  their  dinner  interests,  pnxluced  a  recurrence  of  my  malady.  I 
—  Frangipanni  having  pronounced  against  singing  am  unfortunately  Italian  in  my  sympathies.  The 
of  all  kinds,  even  against  Barret  Browning,  en-  noble  step-son  of  Madame,  unless  I  delude  myself, 
grafted  on  Strauss,  and  certainly  proilucing  revolu-  ornaments  still  the  court  of  Vienna.  May  I  do  the 
tionary  fruit  —  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Then  honors  of  our  miserable  menaf/e,  and  may  I  receive 
there  was  a  conference  in  the  pa-ssage ;  and  then  the  commands  of  Madame  ?  ” 
the  draggle-tail  servant  girl,  a  shrewd  enough  little  Madame,  with  her  silly  good-nature,  never  cared 
Cockney  on  most  occasions,  who  had  shown  m  more  to  imjuire  his  name.  “  You  may  depend  on  it,”  she 
princes  than  one  into  that  parlor  in  her  time,  and  said  in  her  F'rench,  which  was  much  queerer  than 
who  did  the  general  work  of  the  house,  opened  the  Frangipanni’s,  “  these  ehlouissements  are  all  stomach, 
door,  and  said,  —  Don’t  let  them  cause  you  any  inconvenience.  A 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  here  is  the  Prince  of  Castel-  souptjon  of  brandy  in  your  tea  of  a  morning  will  set 
nuovo.”  you  all  right.  Every  one  has  them  more  or  less. 

The  eftect  of  the  little  Cockney  maid’s  words  was  though  you  certainly  do  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
somctliing  fearful  to  see.  The  calm  middle-aged  most,  I  must  say.  !None  of  you  Italian  patriots  have 
gentleman.  Count  Frangipanni,  without  the  slight-  much  digestion  to  speak  of,  you  know:  that  is  why 
est  personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the  world,  you  are  so  troublesome.  But  I  am  seeking  Ilerr 
bounded  on  his  feet,  and  cried  out,  “  Death  and  Kreigsthurm,  and  that  silly  girl  told  me  he  was  here, 
fury  !  give  me  my  sword  !  Is  he  mad  to  hunt  me  I  make  then  my  apologies  and  withdraw.” 
down  here  V  My  sword,  Boginsky  !  my  sword !  And  she  withdrew.  Boginsky  had  time  to  say, 
Traitor,  you  are  holding  me!”  And  the  ferocious  “Is  that  the  Englishwoman  whom  the  traitor  Cas- 
and  sanguinary  democrat,  who  was  ready  to  hang  telnuovo  married  for  her  money  ?  ”  when  she  came 
up  half  the  statesmen  in  Europe  in  a  row,  threw  back  again,  and,  standing  before  the  door,  opening 
himself  on  his  brother  count,  and  held  him  back  by  and  shutting  her  parasol,  said,  in  her  native  tongue, 

I  sheer  force,  saying,  “  Now  you  arc  going  to  make  a  “  Does  Alonsieur  speak  English  V  ” 

!  fool  of  yourself,  you  know.  You  would  be  an  assas-  “  He  does.” 

j  sin  at  this  moment  if  I  was  not  here  to  take  care  of  “  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  hope  there 

I  you.  Sit  down  in  that  chair  ami  hold  your  tongue,  is  no  ill-will  between  us.  I  begin  to  think  that  I 

You  have  bitten  your  mouth  in  your  passion,  ami  know  Monsieur’s  face,  though  I  cannot  remember 
the  blood  is  running.  Suck  your  lower  liji,  and  his  name.  Will  he  favor  m6  with  it  ?  ” 
swallow  the  blood.  Don’t  let  him.  see  it ;  and,  if  “  To  oblige  Madame,  anything.  I  am  the  un- 
you  jiossibly  can,  sit  cjuiet,  and  let  me  do  the  talk-  happy  Count  Aurelio  F'ran^panni.” 
ing.”  “  O,  my  good  gracious  gooilncss!”  said  the  poor 

Count  Frangipanni  had  done  what  he  hated  do-  Princess,  dissolving  into  tears,  and  using  a  lace 

j  ing  beyond  most  men,  —  had  made  a  fool  of  him-  pocket-handkerchief  most  unaffectedly.  “This  is 

self,  and  been  detected  in  the  act  by  a  very  pretty  the  most  dreadful  thing  which  ever  happened  to  me. 
woman.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  My  dear  sir,  I  give  you  my  honor  that  I  thought 
room,  towering  up  in  a  dignified  attitude,  white  you  had  been  dead  some  time.  And  to  find  you 
with  rage,  the  very  veins  in  his  forehead  swollen,  alive,  and  in  this  miserable  state,  makes  me  so  deeply 
ami  Count  Boginsky  was  still  holdin"  him  b.ick  with  unhappy.  Can  I  do  nothing  ?  ” 
both  hands,  and  begging  him  to  be  calm ;  when  “  Madame’s  disappointment  at  finding  me  alive  is 

there  entered  to  them  a  very  handsome  woman  in  a  most  natural.  ]Madame’s  offer  of  assistance  is  most 
white  bonnet,  a  rich  white  lace  shawl  over  a  silver-  natural  also,  as  it  comes  from  her  kind  and  gener- 
gray  moire  antii[ue  dress,  and  delicately  fitting  oiis  heart.  But  she  must,  with  her  intuitive  good 
cream-colored  gloves,  —  a  monstrous  contrast  to  their  taste,  perceive  that  the  acceptance  of  any  such 
shabby  squalor,  —  who  began,  “  I  beg  a  thousand  offers  is  impossible  on  my  part.  I  feel  sure  that 
panlons,”  and  then  stopped  in  sheer  wonder  at  the  Madame  ivill  see  that  without  taking  offence  at  my 
astounding  appearance  of  the  two  men  before  her.  plain  speech.” 

_  So  spoke  the  Italian  gentleman  to  the  English- 

,  woman  whom  he  hated  and  despised,  and  whose 

C  H  A  P  T  E  U  XVI.  liusband  had  betrayed  him  most  shamef^ully,  in  more 

THE  rniscKss,  .\ftf.u  a?j  ixefkectu.vi.  effort  to  cosr-  ways  than  one,  as  he  lielieved  by  her  instigation. 
i*osK  MATTERS  iiETWEEs  ITALY  .\M)  AUSTRIA,  HAS  A  There  was  just  a  little  irony  in  it,  but  the  Princess 
i.in-LE  TAiiLK-RAiTi.vo.  enough  to  see  it. 

Count  FR.\x<JiP.tNNi  w.os  the  first  to  recover  “ I  am  so  very  sorry  for  all  that  took  place.  Count, 
his  presence  of  mind.  He  advanced,  blushing  deep-  and  politics  are  politics,  and  your  side  were  not 
ly,  towards  our  old  acquaintance  the  Princess  of  blameless,  j  ou  know,  and  I  have  plenty  of  money, 
Castelnuove.  Boginsky  stood  staring  open-mouthed,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  sainted  ilassimo,  now  in 
utterly  taken  aback  at  what  one  may  be  allowed  glory,  would  approve  almost  anything  you  would 
to  call  this  “sell,”  and  apparently  very  much  in-  mention  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Do  think  of 
dined  to  laugh.  it.” 

Frangipanni  took  her  for  a  foreimer,  probably  “  I  will,  Madame,  and  politely  decline  it.” 

liecause  she  was  so  well  dressed,  and  spoke  to  her  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  offended  you  by  the  offer  of 

in  his  kind  of  French.  “  I  owe  Madame  a  thousand  money.  Forgive  me.  I  am  powerful  at  Vienna ;  I 
apologies  for  discovering  me  in  such  a  lamentable  represent  the  Protestant  interest  there  to  a  cert.ain 
disorder.  My  serene  Madame  will  have  the  com-  e.\tent.  Can  I  do  nothing  politically  for  you  ?  If 
placency  to  bend  her  powerful  mind  to  understand  you  could  manage  —  to  manage  you  know  —  so  far 
that  I  am  getting  old,  and  am  subject  to  eblouitue-  as  to  let  me  take  in  your  submission  ;  I  could  man- 
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age  almost  anything  for  you.  Now  do  speak  tl»c 
word,  iiiy  dear  soul,  because  I  really  had  not  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.” 

So  she  driigged  her  coarse-toothed  harrow  over 
the  nervous  and  delicate,  almost  fanatical,  soul  of 
poor  Count  Frangipanni.  It  seems  that  the  men 
who  ciime  back  in  the  best  case  from  the  ghastly 
nightmare  Moscow  expedition  were  the  Neajmlitans 
—  the  most  sensitive,  most  passionate,  and  yet  the 
most  enduring  of  men.  Count  Frangipanni  was 
one  of  them. 

“  Madame’s  offers  are  most  politely  declined,”  siiid 
he,  very  gently  indeed. 

“  Then,”  she  said,  “  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
where  Kriegsthurm  is.” 

We  have  most  of  us  known  more  than  one  man 
who  is  under  the  delusion  that  if  you  curse  and 
swear  in  a  foreign  language,  Goil  does  not  hear  you  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  delusion.  Kriegs¬ 
thurm,  who  had  overheard  the  whole  of  this  from  the 
open  door  of  the  parlor,  across  the  passfige,  must 
have  been  under  this  impression,  or  he  never  would 
have  dared  to  swear  to  himself  in  the  way  he  did. 
Polyglot  spy  as  he  was,  he  exhaustetl  nearly  every 
oath  in  Europe  over  the  unutterable  stupidity  of 
the  servant-girl  who  had  brought  about  this  rencon¬ 
tre.  The  Princess’s  very  presence  there,  imiuiring 
for  him,  he  argued,  would  prove  that  he  had  at  one 
time  lieen  in  relation  with  the  traitorous  Italian- Aus¬ 
trian  party  ;  and,  if  she  accidentally  let  out  anything 
about  their  former  relations  —  which,  as  tlie  most 
loose-tongued  woman  he  had  ever  met,  she  was  very 
likely  to  do  —  Frangipanni  and  Boginsky  would  set 
it  about  among  other  refugees  not  so  scrupulous  as 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  totally  imjiossible  for 
him  to  leave  England  without  the  chance  of  a  knife 
between  his  ribs.  “  And  what  the  mischief  does  she 
want  here  V  ”  he  kept  asking  himself  in  the  intervals 
of  swearing.  “  Does  she  want  foreign  intelligence, 
or  hanky-panky,  or  what  the  deuce  iloes  she  want  V  ” 

Iliinky-panky,  it  apjieared.  She  wanted  spiritual 
intelligence  of  the  last  moment,  on  a  subject  which 
had  agitated  and  distressed  her  extremely.  She 
had  scarcely  taken  her  seat,  an<l  had  not  been  halt 
a  minute  in  the  room,  when  she  had  told  him  thus 
much.  The  wonderfully  dextrous  scoundrel  was 
perfectly  ready  for  her  even  in  that  time,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  her. 

‘‘  My  dear  patroness  need  not  delay  over  prelim¬ 
inaries.  I  have  been,  in  consctjuence  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  rapport  which  exists  between  your  highness  and 
myself,  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation  for  these  two 
hours.  You  have  only  to  look  at  me,  madam,  to  I 
see  that  I  speak  the  truth.” 

“  How  wdl  that  do  as  to  time  ?  ”  he  thought.  “  I 
know  she  has  come  straight  to  me ;  but  did  she  get 
the  news  at  Silcote’s  or  in  town  ?  And  what  the 
deuce  is  it?  ” 

He  certainly  did  look  disturbed ;  even  such  a 
cunning  rogue  as  he  cannot  swear  himself  into  a 
blind  rage  one  minute,  and  remove  all  traces  of 
it  in  the  next.  The  Princess  •  was  very  much 
delighted. 

“  I  was  certain  that  we  were  still  en  rapport,  my 
faithful  Kriegsthurm.  How  can  I  reward  you  ?  ” 

“  By  sharing  your  anxiety  with  me,  madam.  It 
is  worry  enough  that  I,  in  the  interests  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  board  at  my  house  two  dark  assassins. 
I  beg  you  to  remove  this  new  cause  of  anxiety  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 

“  Then  you  have  no  notion  of  its  cause  ?  ”  asked 
the  Princess. 
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“  Madam,  what  time  have  I  had  to  consult  any  of 
the  usual  oracles  ?  ”  And  he  reflected,  “  The  first  I 
shot  was  a  good  one  with  regard  to  time ;  she  has 
heard  something  in  Ix)ndon.”  Then  he  went  on. 

“  But  you  are  fatigued  with  your  long  joiirnev 
madam ;  long  travelling  in  a  railway  is  most  fsj 
tiguing,  and  the  Great  Western  carriages  are  not 
well  ventilated.  May  I  get  you  a  gla.ss  of  wine  ?  ” 
All  this  because  he  knew  the  woman’s  habit  of  chat¬ 
tering,  and  beirause  he  knew,  also,  that  sugge-stions 
of  time  and  place  would  suggest  ordinary  ideas  to 
her  feeble  mind,  and  make  her  chatter. 

“  I  have  not  come  far,”  she  said  ;  “  I  got  mv  cab 
at  the  end  of  Birdcage  Walk.  So  I  had  not  far  to 
walk.  I  am  not  tired,  but  I  am  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed.” 

He  had  it  all  now. 

“  I  have  been  distreifsed  myself,  madam,  for  a  lonir 
time,  on  the  same  subject.  The  original  mischief 
arose  from  Mars  crossing  Venus  at  the  hour  of 
nativity  in  the  house  of  death.  Your  nephew  has 
not  been  to  blame  ;  no  man  could  fight  against  such 
influences.” 

“  I  <lon’t  understand  astrology,”  sai<l  the  poor 
Princess.  (“  Thank  heaven  !  ”  thought  Kriegsthurm, 

“  for  I  am  sure  1  don’t.  What  an  awful  fool  this 
woman  is.  I  wonder  what  she  will  stand  over  this 
business  ?  ”)  “  I  am  sure,  as  you  say,  that  my  poor 

IlolxTt,  my  favorite  nephew,  has  been  born  under 
evil  influences,  and  is  not  in  the  least  to  blame. 
But  I  want  a  spiritual  consultation  witli  you,  as  to 
whether  his  fatlier  is  likrdy  to  pay  his  debts  alter 
this  dreadful  _fia.'ico,  and  if  not,  what  is  to  be  done. 
This  last  businc.ss  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  Horse 
Guards  have  taken  it  up.” 

“  We  had  better  have  a  spiritual  consultation, 
madam.  I  think  everything  is  ready.  Shall  we 
Ix'gin  ?  AVe  cannot  begin  too  soon,”  he  .added,  for 
he  wanted  time  to  think,  and  did  not  know  as  much 
as  he  wished. 

“  AVill  you  darken  the  room  ?  ”  said  the  Prin- 
ce.ss. 

Not  if  he  knew  it,  thought  Kriegsthurm ;  he 
wanted  to  watch  that  foolish,  handsome  face  in 
broad  daylight.  “  The  spirits  who  communicate 
with  me,  madam,  do  not  re<{uire  darkness,”  he  said; 
and  so  the  rogue  and  the  fool  s.at  down,  and  put 
their  hands  on  a  table.  This  seems  wearisome  and 
ridiculous ;  but  please  to  remember  that,  scarcely 
four  years  ago,  a  large  minority  of  educated  people 
were  either  playing  at,  or  playing  with,  the  same 
idiotic  game,  and  that  many  arc  playing  at  it  still. 

“  If  you  are  not  going  to  tlarken  the  room,”  said 
the  Princess,  “  I  think  I  will  take  a  gla.ss  of  sherry. 
I  am  so  awfully  afraid  of  seeing  something.  I  don’t 
mind  the  knocking  so  much  after  a  time,  but  I 
could  n’t  bear  to  sec  anything.  I  should  die  of 
fright.” 

She  had  her  sherry,  and  they  sat  down  again. 
For  a  very  long  time  tht-re  was  silence,  but  at  last 
the  Princess  gave  a  scream,  for  which  Kriegsthurm, 
now  on  the  high  horse,  rebuked  her  with  a  scowl. 
The  rapping  had  begun  with  what  Mr.  Dickens  calls 
“  a  runaway  carri.age  ilouble.”  Kriegsthurm  frowned 
her  into  silence,  and  liegan  taking  down  the  num- 
liers  of  the  raps  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil. 
The  raps  all  came  from  beneath  the  table  in  rapid, 
unaccountable  groups,  and  by  degrees  the  table  be¬ 
came  agitated,  and  they  had  to  stand  up ;  and  then 
the  table,  being  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Kriegs- 
thurm’s  great,  ugly,  sausage-like  knee,  became  quiet 
again.  I  don’t  know  how  he  managed  the  matter. 
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but  it  was  like  a  fourth-class  amateur  conjuring- 
trick  from  beginning  to  end,  —  not  to  be  compart 
to  Frikell  or  Sto<lare’8  worst ;  but,  having  to  do  it 
before  a  very  silly  person,  he  dared,  like  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  do  it  in  daylight.  The  result  is  what  we 
have  to  do  with,  however.  When  the  raps  had 
ceased,  the  table  was  cpiiet,  and  he  had  had  time  to 
think  the  matter  over,  it  appeared  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  the  communication  from  the  other 
world: — _ 

“  Captain  Bob  Silcote  have  undoubtedly  made  a 
worse  mess  of  it  than  ever  he  have  done  before. 
There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  his  father's  paying 
his  debts  again ;  and  any  attempt  of  his  most  amia¬ 
ble  aunt’s  doing  the  like  thing  will  bring  on  her  the 
anger  of  the  spirits,  at  present  well  intended  to- 
wanls  her,  and  may  induce  them  to  plague  her,  for 
her  gooil.  with  a  Poltergeist.  There  is  no  fear  that 
Captain  Silcote  will  marry  the  Signora  Maritomes, 
being  married  already,  and  knowing  well  what  he 
is  about,  lie  had  better  go  to  Vienna  (‘  Cheeze 
it  abroad,’  it  stood  in  the  original  pencil  MS.,  before 
Kriegsthurm  had  time  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on 
details),  where  his  aunt’s  purse  and  influence  will 
aid  him.  Outlawing  will  be  his  ]K>rtion ;  and  let 
him  keep  clear  of  dark  places  in  Italian  territory, 
lest  they  should  find  out  that  he  is  his  dear  aunt’s 
nephew.” 

So  much  had  he  time  to  concoct  under  the  cii^ 
cumstances.  He  got  rid  of  his  visitor,  and  went 
anxiously  back  to  his  two  lodgers. 

They  had  no  earthly  suspicion  of  him  :  as  loyal 
gentlemen  themselves,  thc^  never  dreamt  that  a 
man  who  had  become  their  familiar  friend  in  mis¬ 
fortune  could  be  a  traitor  and  a  spy.  Frangipanni 
talked  persistently  in  a  solemn  monotone  about  his 
wrongs  in  general,  and  the  injuries  received  from 
Castelnuovo,  all  dinner  time ;  and  warned  Kriegs¬ 
thurm  against  having  anything  to  do  even  with  his 
English  wife,  who  could  not  but  be  treacherous  from 
the  name  she  bore.  • 

As  for  Robert  Silcote,  his  fiasco  was  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers.  In  a  spirit  of  sheer  mischief  he  had 
persuaueil  that  reckless  Spaniard,  Madame  Mari- 
tornes,  to  go  for  a  tour,  leaving  her  engagement,  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  upon  thousands  to  herself,  and 
the  great  indignation  of  the  public.  It  was  so 
openly  and  notoriously  the  work  of  Robert  Silcote, 
and  came  at  the  end  of  so  many  other  shameful 
scandals,  that  his  colla])se  was  instantaneous.  The 
army  authorities  interfered,  and  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  sell  out.  Frantic  efforts  were  made  bjf 
some  of  the  tradesmen  to  catch  him,  but  he  anti¬ 
cipated  all  the  ne  exeats,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Vienna. 

[To  be  oontinued.] 
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When  my  little  cousin  Jane  Lumley  came' to  me 
one  morning,  and  said  in  her  blushing  way,  “  cou.s- 
in  William,  Mr.  Forbes  has  proposed  to  me,  and  I 
have  accepted  him,”  I  felt  tliat  I  must  be  a  very  old 
cousin  indeed,  a  very  safe  cousin  as  girls  would  say, 
or  she  would  never  have  chosen  me  for  a  confidant. 

I  was  pleased,  and  I  was  sorry,  to  hear  the  tidings. 
I  was  pleased,  because  it  was  a  very  good  offer;  and 
I  was  sorry,  because  Mr.  Forbes  would  take  Jane 
away  —  selfish  animal!  —  and  though  I  had  never 
cared  to  marry  her  myself,  I  thought  it  a  hard  case 
to  see  her  marry  another.  However,  as  pleasure 
had  come  first,  so  it  was  the  predominant  feeling. 
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and  I  shook  hands  with  Jane,  and  congratulated  her 
on  her  gooil  fortune.  For  it  was  decidedly  good 
fortune.  Mr.  Forbes,  though  a  widower,  was  not 
thirty ;  he  was  good  looking  and  accomplished ;  he 
was  well  off  too,  and  had  a  charming  home  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  London ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
most  eligible  husband  for  Jane,  who  had  not  a  far¬ 
thing  of  her  own,  and  who  owe<l  the  very  clothes  she 
wore  to  my  father’s  kindness.  Not  that  he  thought 
it  much  kindness,  dear  old  boy.  Jane  was  his  pet, 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  considered  Mr.  Forbes 
a  very  fortunate  man  in  having  secured  her.  Of 
course,  I  thought  so  too,  for  I  knew  Jane’s  value. 
Still,  Mr.  Forfe’s  offer  puzzled  me. 

Jane  had  come  with  her  little  story  to  me  in  the 
garden ;  we  were  alone  in  one  of  the  green  arbors. 
She  stood  in  the  shade,  bareheaded,  modest,  with  a 
happy  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  soft  dewy  light 
in  her  brown  eyes.  I  had  never  seen  her  look  half 
so  well  in  her  whole  life  as  she  looked  then,  and — 
shall  I  say  it  ?  —  Jane  did  not  look  at  all  pretty ! 
No,  not  at  all.  No  one,  indeed,  could  call  Jane 
ugly  or  even  plain;  but  there  was  an  absence  of 
beauty  in  her  face,  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
that  pretty  girls  aliounded  in  our  county.  She  had 
a  nice  figure,  a  graceful  carriage,  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  a  happy  look ;  that  she  had,  and  no  more.  She 
was  also  a  sensible  girl,  clever,  well  bred,  and  ami¬ 
able,  though  dreadfully  shy  with  strangers;  but  how 
could  Mr.  Forbes  know  anything  of  Jane  save  her 
shyness  ‘i  He  had  not  seen  her  more  than  a  dozen 
times  in  all,  and  Jane  was  so  (juiet,  that  he  must  be 
a  very  penetrating  arid  far-seeing  man  indeed  if  he 
had  discovered  her  merits  during  those  brief  inter¬ 
views.  I  ventureil  on  expressing  some  surprise. 
“  How  sly  you  lioth  have  been,  Jenny,”  I  said. 

“  No,  William,  not  at  all  sly,  I  assure  you,”  she 
replied,  gravely.  “  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Forbes  thought 
of  such  a  thing  till  he  mentioned  it  the  other  day.” 

“  Then  you  did  not  say  ‘  yes  ’  at  once  Jenny  V  ” 

“  How  could  I  ?  I  was  so  confused  that  I  should 
not  even  have  asked  for  time  to  think  over  it,  if  he 
had  not  made  the  suggestion.” 

It  was  very  plain  that  Jane  was  not  in  love  ;  but 
then  how  odd  if  he  were !  I  had  seen  them  to¬ 
gether  the  day  before  this,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  for  a 
young  man,  was  a  cool  lover,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
Despite  her  inexperience  in  such  matters,  Jane  felt 
some  surprise  too,  and  she  expressed  it  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sauciness  and  simplicity  which  she  often  dis¬ 
played  with  me,  but  which  she  had  certainly  never 
showed  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

“  Do  you  know,  cousin  William,”  she  said,  looking 
up  at  me,  “  I  must  be  a  very  fascinating  person  after 
all.  I  am  not  pretty,  I  am  twenty-three,  I  am  not 
rich,  I  am  quiet,  and  yet  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has  only 
to  pick  and  choose,  is  smitten  with  me.” 

“  How  do  you  know  he  is  smitten  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

I  repented  the  question  at  once  ;  but,  luckily, 
Jane  only  laughed. 

“  Why  should  he  want  to  marry  me  if  he  were 
not  smitten  ?  ”  she  asked  gayly. 

“  Ah !  to  be  sure.  And  you  are  smitten,  of 
course,  Jenny  ?  ” 

“  No,”  was  her  rather  serious  reply.  “  I  admire 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  affection  ;  but 
though  I  hope  to  be  very  happy  with  him,  I  am  not 
what  is  called  in  love,  cousin  William.  That  is  not 
in  my  way,  I  suppose.” 

And  Jenny  just  uttered  a  little  tremulous  sigh 
of  regret,  and  looked  like  an  ancient  maiden  who 
bids  adieu  to  love  and  its  follies ;  but  who,  though 
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conscious  of  her  wisdom,  feels  rather  mournful  to  be 
so  very  wise.  These  little  fanciful  ways  and  coir- 
ceits,  which  tempered  her  good  sense,  and  made  it 
endurable,  —  for  mere  good  sense  is  apt  to  be  dread¬ 
fully  oppressive,  —  were  Jane’s  real  fascination,  in 
my  opinion.  I  could  understand  that  a  man  should 
be  allured  by  them  ;  but  they  were  never  displayed 
unless  in  intimacy,  and  Mr.  Forbes  could  know 
nothing  about  them.  Still,  he  mM.s/  be  smitten,  as 
Jane  said ;  for  why  else  should  he  wish  to  marry 
her  ? 

L'  hurry  be  a  proof  of  love,  Mr.  Forbes  was  very 
much  in  love.  He  wanted  to  marry  Jane  oil-hand  ; 
and  when  my  aunt  Mary,  who  kept  house  for  us,  re¬ 
monstrated  a  little  indignantly.  Sir.  Forbes  showed 
some  temper.  He  submitted,  however,  and  the 
courtship  went  on.  I  could  not  help  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  I  did  not  like  what  I  saw.  Jane, 
silly  child,  seemed  ({uitc  happy  with  such  attentions 
as  Mr.  Forbes  jiaid  to  her ;  but  if  she  was  satisfied, 
I  was  not.  Mr.  Forbes  went  through  love-making 
most  conscientiously ;  but  I  remembered  iny  flirta¬ 
tion  with  Grace  Anley  seven  years  before,  and  I 
thought  it  was  something  very  diflerent  from  this. 
I  never  caught  Mr.  Forbes  giving  Jane  any  of  those 
looks  which  had  made  me  so  dreadfully  ridiculous 
in  those  days ;  I  never  saw  him  raised  to  bliss  or 
sunk  to  despair  by  anything  my  little  cousin  said  or 
did ;  and  what  was  very  significant,  I  never  once 
saw  him  try  to  be  alone  with  her.  I  drew  the  piti¬ 
less  conclusion  that  Mr.  Forbes,  though  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  I  knew,  had  nothing  to  say  to  Jane. 

I  was  alone  with  her  on  the  evening  before  the 
wedding-day.  We  sat  in  the  parlor,  by  one  of  the 
open  windows,  and  we  looked  out  at  the  garden.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  garden  would  seem 
.  very  dull  and  lonely  when  iny  little  cousin  Jennv 
was  gone.  No  more  should  I  hear  her  gayly  carol¬ 
ling  in  the  morning,  as  she  ran  down  the  alleys, 
light  and  blithe  us  a  bird  on  the  wing.  No  more 
would  I  see  her  reading  in  one  of  the  arbors  as  in¬ 
tent  as  a  young  Muse.  No  more  would  the  waving 
of  her  muslin  dress  or  the  pattering  of  her  little  feet 
on  the  gravel  give  me  pleasant  tlioughts  of  youth 
and  girlhood.  She  was  going  of!'  to  Paris  with  that 
cold  Mr.  Forbes,  and  after  their  honeymoon  trip  he 
would  take  her  to  his  house  and  keep  her  there  for¬ 
ever.  These  were  dismal  thoughts ;  so,  with  a  groan, 
I  said : 

“  You  are  going  away  to-morrow,  Jane  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice.  “  Do  you 
know,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  cousin  William.” 

“  Nonsense,”  I  said,  a  little  crossly.  “  You  like 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  desperately  in  love 
with  Mr.  Forbes  by  this  time.” 

“  No,  I  am  not,”  she  replied,  with  one  of  her  little 
solemn  wavs ;  “  it  is  very  odd,  but  I  am  not  in 
love  with  Mr.  Forbes,  in  spite  of  all  his  ilevotion 
to  me.” 

Mr.  Forbes’s  settlements  had  been  very  liberal 
indeed,  but  other  devotion  I  had  not  seen. 

“  It  is  very  wrong,”  continued  jioor  Jenny  in  a 
tone  of  keen  remorse ;  “  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
you  know.  Nevertheless,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Forbes 
about  it  the  other  day.” 

“  Did  you,  though  ?  ”  I  exclaimed,  rather  startled 
at  this  unnecessary  piece  of  candor. 

“  Yes ;  and  he  said  it  did  not  matter,  that  we 
should  be  very  happy  together,  and  that  I  would  be, 
he  knew,  a  good  mother  to  his  little  boy.” 

Jane’s  simplicity  and  ]\Ir.  Forbes’s  coolness  both 
j  confounded  me.  It  was  plain  he  was  no  more  in 


love  with  Jane  than  Jane  was  with  him.  Only,  why  | 
on  earth  did  he  want  to  marry  her  ?  How  did  he  ' 
know  that  she  would  make  a  good  mother  to  his  lit-  | 
tic  boy  ?  Jane  had  no  sort  of  experience  concern-  | 
ing  children,  and  was  not  even  very  fond  of  them.  ' 
She  liked  them,  to  be  sure:  but  I  had  never  seen 
her  go  baby  mad,  like  Grace  Anley.  Mischievous 
little  flirt,  she  knew  it  became  her,  I  sup|)ose. 
Well,  well !  I  have  had  my  revenge.  I  saw  Grace 

the  other  day, — she  is  now  Mrs.  Grant, _ and 

Grace,  my  nymph,  my  sylph,  has  grown  stout. 

1  don’t  exactly  know  what  reply  I  gave  little  Jane* 

I  dare  say  some  truism  about  the  non-necessity  of 
ardent  love  on  her  part ;  for  she  said,  in  her  serious 
way : 

“  So  I  think,  cousin  AVilliam ;  besides,  you  know 
feeling  that  deficiency,  I  must,  of  course,  make  it  up 
by  lieing  ever  so  much  better  than  I  might  have  been 
if  I  had  returned  all  Mr.  Forlxis’s  feelings.” 

But  she  sighed  ;  perhaps  the  prospect  of  beinf  so 
very  good  seemed  a  little  austere  to  my  youn" 
cousin.  Aunt  Mary  came  in  and  put  an  end  to  the 
convereation.  I  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  did 
not  see  Jane  till  the  next  morniiig. 

A  pleasant  blushing  bride  my  cousin  looked,  almost 
pretty,  and  quite  happy.  Mr.  Forbes  was,  as  usual, 
very  handsome ;  a  little  pale,  perhaps,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  he  went  through  the  trying  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  with  iimnly  fortitude.  'W’lien  it  was 
over,  he  seemed  to  have  cast  a  weight  of  care  away, 
and  accejited  our  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
with  something  like  a  happy  smile.  The  wedding 
breakfast  was  late,  and  I  did  not  see  much  of  him 
before  we  all  sat  down;  but,  when  we  did  so,  I 
thought  Mr.  Forbes  looked  a  very  excitable  bride¬ 
groom,  and  that  even  (|uiet  little  Jane  had  very  fitful 
spirits  for  a  bride.  I  drew  no  conclusions  until  Jane 
entered  the  library,  where  I  stooil  alone,  to  bid  me 
gooil  by.  We  had  spent  many  ])Ieasant  hours  in 
that  library,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  Jane  showed 
some  emotion  on  finding  me  there.  But  when  she 
came  up  to  me,  and,  instead  of  taking  my  hand,  I 
threw  her  anns  around  my  neck  and  laid  her  cold 
cheek  to  mine,  and  burst  into  sobs  and  tears,  I 
felt  a  wonder  verging  on  alarm. 

“  Jane,  my  dear  girl,  my  darling,  what  ails  you  ?  ” 

I  said,  anxiously. 

“  I  am  going  away,”  she  sobbed ;  “  oh,  cousin 
William,  1  am  going  away  !  ” 

She  would  say  no  more.  She  was  going  away, 
but  surely  she  had  known  that  all  along ;  and  surely 
it  was  not  to  go  and  leave  us  that  could  put  her  in 
such  a  state  of  despair  as  this.  I  could  get  no  ex¬ 
planation  from  her.  There  was  no  time.  The  car¬ 
riage  was  waiting;  they  were  looking  for  her. 

“  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,”  she  cried,  darting 
from  me,  and  speaking  in  a  light-hearted  voice.  I 
followed  her  out.  Mr.  Forbes  handed  her  into  the  i 
caiTiage,  stepped  in  after  her,  and  my  little  cousin  j 
Jane,  now  Mrs.  Forbes,  was  gone  forever  from 
amongst  us. 

Jane  had  not  been  long  married  when  my  father 
died.  Aunt  Mary  was  ordered  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  I  remained  alone  with  the  housekeeper. 
These  were  dreary  days.  I  wished  now  I  had  pi-o- 
losed  to  Jane,  and  married  her ;  I  fancied  we  should 
lave  made  a  happier  couple  than  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Forbes.  She  wrote  now  and  then  ;  she  never  com¬ 
plained,  but  she  never  once  said,  “  I  am  happy.” 
She  jiraiscd  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  house,  and  spoke  of 
her  position  and  her  comforts,  —  of  herself,  never, 
'flic  theme  that  most  frequently  recurred  in  her  let-  1 
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I  ters  was  Arthur,  Mr.  Forbes’s  little  boy.  She  re- 
I  conled  his  sayings  and  doings  with  evident  fondness, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  a  young  bride  whose  mind 
was  so  much  engrossed  by  her  husband’s  child  could 
not  1)6  a  very  hapi)y  one.  I  had  received  a  general 
invitation  to  Mr.  Forbes’s  house,  ami  though  Jane 
did  not  once  remind  me  of  it,  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
Kims.  It  would  be  a  change  ;  besides,  I  wanteil  to 
see  why  Jane  was  not  happy.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  Mr.  Forbes 
received  .'iie  very  cordially. 

“  .Jane  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,”  he  said ; 
“  she  is  out  with  my  little  boy.” 

.Jane  came  in  presently  with  a  sickly  peevish- 
looking  little  fellow,  —  the  wonderful  Arthur,  about 
whom  she  had  had  so  much  to  write.  She  colored 
on  seeing  me,  but  delight  in  her  face  I  saw  not.  If 
I  could  have  believed  it  of  .lane,  I  should  have 
thought  she  was  sorry  I  had  come.  She  stammered 
a  welcome,  however,  but,  as  I  soon  perceived, 
shunned  everj'  opj)ortunity  of  remaining  alone  with 
me.  Once  I  caught  her  on  the  staircase. 

“  Well,  .Jane,  are  you  happy  ?  ”  I  whispered. 

“  0,  (juite  happy,”  she  replied,  airily.  “  Is  not 
the  Elms  a  charming  place  ?  ”  And  she  made  her 
escape. 

Yes,  the  Elms  was  a  charming  place  ;  a  brown  old 
house,  spacious  and  convenient,  with  a  gay  flower- 
garden  aroun<l  it,  and  beyond  this  a  region  of  an¬ 
cient  elm-trees  scattered  on  a  grassy  slope.  Truly 
the  mistress  of  this  pleasant  abtxle  and  well-oinlered 
household,  the  wife  of  that  handsome  agreeable  gen¬ 
tleman,  ought  to  have  been  a  happy  woman ;  but 
she  wjis  not.  I  saw  it  at  once.  .lane  had  grown 
thin  and  pale,  and  looked  sad  and  careworn.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Forbes  look  a  happy  man.  I  did  not  like 
the  rigid  lines  which  a  few  months  had  made  in  his 
handsome  face.  He  was  very  kind  to  his  wife,  and 
strictly  ])olite  ;  but  of  fondness,  of  love,  of  tender¬ 
ness,  I  saw  no  sign.  He  kept  these  for  his  child, 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ill-temj)cred  little 
three-year-old  wretches  I  had  ever  seen.  Yet  .Jane 
seemed  to  rival  her  husband  in  doting  affection  tor 
that  little  monkey,  who  began  our  accjuaintancc  by 
making  faces  at  me,  and  followed  it  up  biting  my 
leg  before  dinner.  “  He  was  a  great  suflerer,”  apol¬ 
ogetically  said  his  father. 

I  thought  I  wiis  the  sufferer  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  but  I  bore  the  pain  —  I  have  the  mark  to 
this  d.ay  —  with  that  heroism  which  politeness  alone 
I  can  inspire.  I  did  not  intentl  paying  Mr.  Forbes  and 
'  his  wife  a  long  visit ;  but  our  intentions  have  little 
power  over  the  course  of  events.  That  same  even¬ 
ing  I  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Forbes,  stumbled  over 
the  root  of  a  tree,  and  sprained  my  ankle.  It  was 
very  provoking.  My  sprain  was  one  of  the  worst ; 
the  doctor  who  wiis  i-allcd  in  onlered  rest,  —  total 
rest,  he  said.  In  short,  I  was  eondeninetl  to  spend 
many  days,  some  weeks,  perhaps,  at  the  Elms.  Mr. 
Forbes  liehaved  une.xceptionally ;  he  was  cordial, 
he  was  kind,  he  was  hospitable ;  and  my  little  Jane, 
on  seeing  me  in  severe  pain,  became  once  more  my 
dear  little  .lane  of  old  times.  She  was  a  good  deal 
with  me,  —  I  mean  alone  with  me.  Her  husband 
had  business  in  London,  and  went  there  daily;  and 
whilst  I  lay  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  .Jane 
sat  and  worked  and  watched  Arthur  and  his  maid 
out  in  the  gaixlen. 

_  “  .lane,”  I  said  to  her  one  day,  after  biding  my 
time,  “  why  are  you  not  happy '!  ” 

.lane  became  crimson,  and  I  saw  her  little  fingers 
tremble  as  she  vainlv  tried  to  thread  her  needle. 


“I  —  I  am  very  happy,”  she  stammered. 

‘‘  No,  .Jane,  you  are  not ;  neither  is  Mr.  Forbes. 
I  do  not  want  to  meddle  between  you ;  but  yet, 
.Jane,  if  a  word  of  sound  sensible  advice  from  cousin 
William  would  help  to  set  matters  right,  why  not 
give  yourself  the  chance,  and  him  the  pleasure,  of 
that  word  ?  ”  Her  color  came  and  went ;  her  work 
dropped  on  her  lap;  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
said : 

“  O,  if  you  could  —  if  you  could  tell  me  some 
thing  —  advise  me,  I  mean.  O,  cousin  William,  if 
you  could  make  my  husband  like  me  !  ” 

“  I  .always  suspected  this,”  I  replied,  rather  rue¬ 
fully  ;  “  but,  child,  I  must  know  why  he  married  you. 
Do  you  know  V  ” 

“  (),  yes,”  she  answered,  in  a  very  peculiar  tone ; 
“  and  that  is  just  the  mischief.  If  1  had  known 
nothing,  all  might  have  been  well.” 

This  was  very  mysterious.  It  took  me  some  time 
and  trouble  to  make  .Jenny  more  explicit ;  at  length, 
she  told  me  all. 

“  When  we  were  really  married,”  she  began,  “  and 
I  came  home  his  wile,  and  looked  at  him  and  felt 
proud  of  him,  I  was  happy.  O,  so  happy !  Perhaps 
vou  remember  that,  even  before  changing  my  dress, 
1  went  down  the  gartlen.  I  had  a  foolish  fancy 
to  gather  some  of  my  favorite  flowers  and  take  them 
with  me.  I  thought  to  be  alone  there ;  but  some 
one  had  given  Mr.  Forlies  a  letter  on  our  coming  in, 
and  he  had  gone  to  the  garden  to  re.ad  it  I  saw 
him  in  the  summer-house,  sitting  in  your  chair,  his 
head  flung  on  the  table,  his  arms  clasped  above  it ; 
and  I  heard  him  groaning  as  if  he  were  in  great 
agony.  I  turned  cold  and  trembled.  I  knew  it  was 
no  physical  pang  that  wrung  those  moans  from  him. 
The  letter  he  had  been  reading  was  on  the  ground 
by  him.  I  picked  it  up  and  stood  with  it  in  my 
hand,  looking  at  him.  lie  had  not  heard,  and  he 
did  not  heed  me.  I  looked  just  at  the  first  wonls  ; 
and  when  I  had  read  them,  I  could  not  leave  off  till 
I  had  finished  the  whole  letter.  God  help  me  !  It 
was  a,  love-letter,  written  to  my  husband  by  one  who 
had  l)cen  compelled  to  betray  him :  but  who,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  repented  her  error  and  asked  to  be 
forgiven !  She  wrote  full  of  hope  and  fondness. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  that  he  could  not,  she 
said,  be  long  angry  with  his  own  Annie  !  Yes, 
she  called  herself  his  own.  I  was  his  wife ;  I  had 
not  been  an  hour  married ;  I  still  wore  my  white 
dress,  my  veil,  and  my  orange-wreath,  and  another 
woman  wrote  thus  to  my  husband  !  He  now  roused 
himself  .and  s<aw  me.  I  still  held  the  letter  in  my 
hand,  and  my  face,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  1  had 
read  it ;  for  he  took  it  from  me  and  walked  away,  — 
l)Oth  without  a  word.  I  wondered  how  he  felt.  Was 
he  sorry  the  letter  had  not  come  sooner’?  Would 
he  have  given  me  up  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar? 
I  know  better  now,  —  I  know  ^Ir.  Forbes  could  not 
be  dishonorable ;  but  then  my  mind  was  not  my  own. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear.  He  did  not  love 
me.  He  had  wished  to  marry  me  in  order  to  punish 
the  ingrate,  and  to  hurry  our  marriage  in  order  to 
forestall  hers  and  show  her  how  little  he  felt  her 
faithlessness.  He  had  taken  me,  poor,  plain,  and 
unattractive,  that  I  might  owe  him  much,  and  he, 
the  rich,  handsome  gentleman,  owe  me  very  little. 
That  was  it,  and  cousin  AVilliam,  it  was  very  bitter. 

“  You  know  why  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
happy.  It  is  because  I  read  that  letter.  I  am  like 
Psyche,  and,  like  her,  I  pay  for  my  error.  If  I  hail 
remained  ignorant,  I  should  have  been  content. 
Mr.  Forbes  would  have  acted  his  part  to  the  end. 
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and  to  the  end  I  should  have  thought  that  I  had  fas¬ 
cinated  him.  But  niy  poor  little  pride  has  had  a 
fall,  and  little  cousin  Jane  has  been  sorely  humbled. 
She  knows,  what  you  knew  all  along,  that  she  was 
never  loved,  but  mendy  made  the  instrument  of 
an  angry  lover’s  revenge.  Still,  I  must  be  just  to 
him.  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  make  me  very  happy, 
—  to  be  generous,  kind,  and  attentive,  .and  ptirhaps, 
in  the  end,  he  would  have  likwl  me.  Only,  you  see, 
now  he  cannot.  I  know  too  much.  As  he  is  in 
your  presence,  so  he  is  in  private,  —  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman.  I,  who  meant  to  be  so  good,  so  devoted,  so 
dutiful  even,  never  find  a  word  to  say  to  my  hus¬ 
band.  I  answer  when  he  spt‘iiks,  and  that  is  all.  I 
am  cold  as  a  statue  when  he  is  by.  I  feel  it,  I 
know  it,  and  I  cannot  help  it :  that  Annie  is  ever 
between  us,  and  she  freezes  me.  I  have  never  seen 
her ;  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  what  she  is  like ; 
but  sometimes  I  lie  awake  at  night  and  think,  ‘  If  he 
were  to  find  me  dead  to-morrow,  would  he  be  very 
sorry  ?  he  could  marry  his  Annie.” 

Poor  little  Jane  !  &Iy  heart  ached  for  her,  and  it 
ached  all  the  more  that  I  fancied  she  was  fond  of 
her  husband.  “  Jenny,  .Jenny,”  saiil  I,  with  a  sigh, 
“  I  will  tell  you  why  you  can  do  nothing  to  win  Mr. 
Forbes ;  it  is  because  you  like  him.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  I  saw  her  fore¬ 
head,  her  neck  even,  turn  crimson. 

“  Yes,  that  is  it,”  she  said  at  length,  looking  up 
and  turning  pale  again.  “  I  like  him,  —  I  who  re¬ 
proached  myself  for  not  caring  enough  about  him 
when  we  married,  —  I  who  meant  to  try  so  h.ard  to 
get  that  liking.  I  like  him.  He  does  not  see  it,  he 
never  will  see  it ;  but  if  he  should,  I  shall  be  the 
most  wretched  of  women.  It  is  the  thought  of  my 
indifference  that  reconciles  him  to  his  lot ;  if  he 
knew  the  truth,  he  would  find  it  unendurable.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  I  asked,  much 
startled. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  know  it  I  nearly  be¬ 
trayed  myself  once,  and  I  cannot  forget  his  look  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm.” 

“  .lane,  you  slander  your  husband.” 

“  No,”  she  replied,  quietly,  “  and  you  must  not 
misunderstand  me  and  wrong  him.  I  am  quiet,  you 
know ;  well,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Forbes  took  me  part¬ 
ly  for  that.  ‘  Here  is  a  girl  who  will  expect  no  de¬ 
votion,  no  fondness,  no  nonsense,’  he  thought,  ‘  noth¬ 
ing,  at  least,  that  I  cannot  give  her.’  Suppose  he 
finds  out  that  I  am  not  the  woman  he  thought  me, 
and  that  when  I  married  I  did  expect  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  will  it  not  be  misery  to  him  to  try  and  ful¬ 
fil  his  part  of  the  compact  ?  ” 

Alas !  that  was  true,  and  because  it  was  true  I 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  At  that  moment  the  parlor 
door  opened,  and  Arthur  came  in.  At  once  he 
crept  up  to  his  young  step-mother.  She  took  him 
on  her  knee,  and  twining  his  anns  around  her  neck, 
he  nestled  on  her  bosom,  and  thence  looked  at  me 
with  a  pale  pitiful  little  face  that  made  me  forgive 
him  all  his  sins. 

“  Jane,”  I  said,  and  I  am  not  s.shamed  to  add  that 
my  eyes  were  dim,  “there  is  your. hope  and  your 
link  with  the  father.” 

Jane  shook  her  head  rather  sadly. 

“  No  link,”  she  replied,  “  but,  if  possible,  a  cause 
of  further  division.  When  I  came  and  found  this 

Cr  sickly  thing,  my  heart  yearned  towards  it,  per- 
.  s  because  it  suffered  like  myself ;  perhaps,”  she 
added,  with  a  faint  blush,  “because  it  was  his.  I 
called  it,  and  it  came.  I  caressed  it,  and  it  fell 
asleep  in  my  arms.  When  it  was  sick,  I  tended  it ; 


when  it  was  peevish  and  fretful  through  pain,  I  liore 
with  it;  and  thus,  I  suppose,  it  loved  me.  But, you 
see,  it  loves  me  too  much.  One  who  ought  to  be 
first  is  second  now,  and  second  far  away.  I  am 
obeyed  when  another  is  not  heeded ;  I  am  somrht 
when  another  is  left,  and  I  am  not  his  Annie  that 
the  preference  should  not  be  resented ;  not  against 
me,  indeed,  not  against  the  child,  but  resented  as  a 
wrong.  For  if  there  be  a  being  passionately  lovt*d, 
it  is  this  little  pale  creature.  His  motlier  died  when 
he  wa.s  born,  and  his  father  almost  became  a  woman 
for  his  sake.  He  nursed  him,  he  tended  him,  and  I 
reap  the  sweet  fruit  of  love,  —  I,  who  had  not  the 
care  of  the  tree.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  This  is  my 
comfort  in  sadness ;  this  little  warm  living  creature 
clinging  to  me,  and  I  cannot  give  it  up.  When  I 
talk  to  it  and  play  with  it,  when  I  dress  it,  as  I  like 
to  ilo  daily,  I  feel  almost  happy.  Arthur  is  not  al¬ 
ways  cross  as  you  have  seen  him,  cousin  William; 
Arthur  dot's  not  alw.ays  bite,  for  Arthur  is  not  al¬ 
ways  in  pain,  poor  little  fellow.  He  has  days  when 
he  is  bright,  and  merry,  and  frolicsome,  without 
mischief,  just  like  a  young  kid.  Eli,  Arthur  ?  ” 

Arthur  looked  up;  she  stooped,  and  their  lips 
met  in  a  long  fond  kiss.  They  were  thus  when  Mr. 
Forbes  entered  the  room.  I  saw  his  color  change 
as  he  perceived  the  child  in  his  wife’s  arms,  but  he 
soon  recovered  his  composure,  came  up  to  us  cheer¬ 
fully,  and,  bending  over  Jane’s  shoulder,  asked  Ar¬ 
thur  to  kiss  papa.  Arthur  frowned,  and  gave  papa 
a  sulky  push.  Mr.  Forbes  tried  to  smile  as  he 
walked  away,  but  the  smile  was  forced,  though  a 
blush  which  followed  it  was  real.  We  are  none  of 
us  perfect,  and  I  am  liound  to  say  that  as  Arthur 
pushed  his  father  away,  a  saucy  little  look  of  tri¬ 
umph  passed  through  Jane’s  brown  eyes:  a  look 
that  to  me,  at  least,  said  very  plainly;  “I  am  not 
Annie ;  but  some  one  can  love  me,  Mr.  Forbes.”  It 
was  this  look  which,  whether  he  understood  it  or 
not,  made  Mr.  Forbes  color  like  a  girl. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  solicit  confidence  under 
pretence  of  giving  advice;  nothing  more  trouble¬ 
some,  to  a  conscientious  person,  than  to  give  the 
jiroffered  counsel  when  the  confidence  has  been 
made.  So,  at  least,  I  now  felt,  and  I  dreaded  being 
alone  with  Jane  again ;  but  I  found,  to  my  great 
comfort,  though  not  without  some  mortification,  that 
Jane  had  spoken  to  get  relief,  not  to  be  advised. 

At  least,  she  never  asked  me  to  suggest  what  line  of 
conduct  she  should  pursue  towards  her  husband, 
and  I  believe  she  even  forgot  that  anything  of  the 
kind  had  been  mentioned  between  us.  I  pitied  her 
from  my  heart,  but  I  saw  no  remedy'  to  her  sorrows. 

I  pitied  Mr.  Forbes,  too.  You  see  it  is  one  thing  to 
marry  a  woman  with  the  intention  of  giving  and 
receiving  affectionate  regard,  and  it  is  another  thing  | 
to  marry  a  girl  who  takes  the  liberty  of  falling  in 
love  with  you,  and  who  feels  aggrieved  if  you  do 
not,  or  rather  cannot,  follow  her  example.  What 
should  I  have  done,  for  instance,  if,  marrying  Jane 
for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable  with  her,  I  had 
suddenly  discovered  that  my  saucy  little  cousin  was 
enamored  of  poor  mu  ?  It  has  occurred  to  me  since 
then,  that  Jane  would  not  so  have  committed  her¬ 
self  with  me,  but,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  think  of 
that.  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  not  proposed  to  her,  and 
I  pitied  her  husband ;  for  if  Jane’s  misfortune  was 
to  have  read  the  letter,  his  trouble  was  to  read  her 
heart  rather  too  truly.  Poor  little  simple  Jane  !  it 
was  like  her  to  think  that  she  could  keep  such  a 
secret  from  a  husband,  who  had  not  love  to  blind 
him. 
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I  watched  him  without  secmin"  to  do  so,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  Mr.  Forbes’s  grief  was  to  see  his  wile’s 
love  and  not  be  able  to  return  it ;  his  grief  was  to 
have  iiiarried,  as  he  thought,  a  sensible  mercenary 
(rirl,  anil  to  find  out  that  he  was  wediled  to  a  fond 
and  tender-hearted  woman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  resenU'd  that  love,  or  that  it  bored  him ;  but 
he  eoulil  not  return  it. 

I  was  Iniginning  to  walk  about  with  the  help  of  a 
stick,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Forbes  go  off  in  his  chaise  one 
morning  with  Arthur. 

“  Please  to  tell  Jane  that  I  am  taking  the 
child — ”  he  said  to  me. 

On  hearing  this,  Arthur,  who  had  sat  (puetly  till 
then,  uttered  a  scream  of  disinjiy,  and  called  on  his 
"mamma.”  I  saw  Mr.  Forla's  bite  his  lip,  but  he 
drove  away  all  the  faster,  and  both  father  and  child 
were  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments.  Jane  had 
heard  the  cry,  and  now  came  down  rather  sc.ared. 
On  hearing  the  explanation  I  gave  her,  she  turned 
very  pale. 

“  O,  why  does  he  take  him  to  Ilarting  ?  ”  she 
cried,  piteously ;  “  my  maid  has  just  told  me  the 
.small-pox  is  theie.  Oh,  if  one  could  only  overtake 
him !  ” 

That  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  did  my  best  to 
comfort  Jane ;  but  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she 
still  kept  sighing, — 

“  0,  why  did  he  take  him  ?  ” 

Why,  indeed  ?  The  child  came  home  bright  and 
well,  and  his  father  seemed  quite  triumphant  at 
having  kept  him  half  a  day  away  from  his  step¬ 
mother. 

“  And  he  was  not  at  all  unhappy,  Jane,”  he  said, 
with  marked  emphasis. 

All  day  the  child  continued  well  and  merry,  but 
next  morning  he  fell  sick,  and  by  the  time  his  father 
came  home  at  night  he  was  ill ;  he  had  the  small¬ 
pox.  It  was  I  who  told  Mr.  Forbes.  He  turned 
dreadfully  pale ;  he  had  learned  in  the  course  of  the 
day  that  the  epitlemic  was  at  Ilarting.  It  was 
there,  and  he  had  taken  his  child  to  it;  he  had  taken 
him  to  illness,  perhaps  to  death,  just  to  brave  and 
tease  his  poor  young  wife !  I  knew  all  this  passed 
in  his  mind,  for  the  first  words  he  uttered  were, — 

“  God  forgive  me  1  ” 

His  next  remark  was  the  question, — 

“  Has  Jane  ever  had  it  ?  ” 

“  Never,”  I  replied,  gravely. 

“Then  she  must  not  stay  with  him,”  he  said, 
quickly ;  “  she  must  not.” 

He  went  up;  I  followed  him  to  the  nursery. 
Jane  w.as  there  bending  over  the  little  cot,  with 
Arthur’s  haml  in  hers.  Mr.  Forl)es  went  up  to  her ; 
he  was  much  .agitated.  He  could  scarcely  speak. 

“Jane,”  he  said,  without  looking  at  the  child, 
“  you  must  not  stay.  I  know  you  have  never  h.ad 
this  complaint,  —  you  must  not  stay.” 

“  Would  you  say  that,  if  I  were  his  mother  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  risk  your  life,”  he  urged. 
“  I  have  had  it,  so  has  your  cousin.  AVe  risk  noth- 
ing ;  you  risk  much.” 

“  What  ?  ”  iisked  .lane,  .and  my  pale  sad-faced 
little  cousin  Iwcame  for  a  while  a  glowing  and  al¬ 
most  a  beautiful  woman ;  “  what  do  I  risk  ?  Life !  It 
is  not  so  dear,  Mr.  Forlajs.  Disfigurement !  What 
change  for  the  worse  would  that  make  in  my  lot?” 

Mr.  Forbes  said  not  a  word. 

“  I  have  had  that  child's  love,”  continued  Jane, 
looking  back  towards  the  cot,  “  and  nothing,  noth¬ 
ing  shall  make  me  leave  him  1  ” 


No  more  was  said.  Arthur  moaned  as  he  lay,  and 
•lane  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  her  husband  on 
the  other. 

Three  days  they  s.at  thus.  Tljree  days  the  little 
sufTerer  lingered.  On  the  fourth,  an  angel  called 
him  .and  released  him  from  his  p.ain.  I  was  present 
when  he  died.  That  poor  peevish  little  fellow  had 
Iwcome  so  p.atient  and  so  meek  in  his  illness,  th.at  I, 
too,  had  begun  to  love  him.  My  heart  smote  me 
when  I  saw  his  eyelids  flutter  strangely,  and  his  pale 
lips  quiver,  .and  his  little  face  —  it  w.as  neither 
blotched  nor  altered  —  take  the  strange  calmness  of 
death.  .lane  wept  silently.  Mr.  Forbes  was  tear¬ 
less,  and  sat  looking  on  like  one  turned  to  stone. 
.\t  first  he  seemed  incrcilulous,  but  at  length  he 
understoiKl  that  it  was  all  over.  I  do  not  think  he 
saw  me  ;  if  he  did,  he  forgot  me.  He  turned  to  his 
wife. 

“  .lane,”  he  said. 

She  looked,  and  did  not  move. 

“  .lane,  come  to  me.” 

She  rose,  and  went  .and  sat  on  the  couch  by  his 
side.  AVith  a  sudden  moan,  in  which  love,  remorse, 
and  pain  seemed  to  mingle,  ho  drew  her  towards 
him.  He  laid  his  head  on  that  kind  lx>som  where 
his  child’s  head  had  so  often  rested.  It  had  been 
the  refuge  of  all  little  Arthur’s  troubles,  and  it  now 
received  the  strong  man’s  passion  of  grief.  Jane 
flung  her  arms  around  her  husband’s  neck  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  his,  .and  whilst  they  wept  to¬ 
gether,  the  young  and  Innocent  dead  slept  on  and 
smiled  divinely,  with  closed  eyes,  at  that  fair  world, 
without  sorrow,  passion,  or  pain,  which  it  just  had 
enteriMl. 

I  softly  stole  aw, ay,  feeling  that  out  of  the  saddest 
grief  goial  may  come.  Long  after  this,  Jane  said 
to  me, — 

“  Cousin  AVilliam,  my  husband  gave  me  his  heart 
in  that  hour,  and  he  has  never  taken  it  back  again.” 

“  And  never  will,  little  Jane ;  for  if  there  be  a 
fondly  loved  wife,  you  are  that  woman.” 

Jane  had  the  sinall-pox  ;  but  her  husband  nursed 
her  through  it,  and  she  recovered  quickly,  and  was 
not  at  all  disfigured.  Happy  Jane  !  I  saw  her  the 
other  <lay  when  I  called  at  the  Elms  on  my  way  to 
I..ondon.  AVhat  a  bright  old  house  it  looked,  now 
that  Jane  was  loved  and  happy  V  How  proud  Mr. 
Forbes  seemed  of  his  wife  and  of  their  only  child, 
a  beautiful  boy  very  like  him,  —  need  I  say  his  name 
is  Arthur  ?  Well !  Do  you  know,  fond  though  she 
evidently  was  of  him,  I  doubted  if  .lane  loved  this 
Arthur  quite  so  much  iis  she  had  loved  the  other 
one  ?  I  told  her  so. 

“  The  first  Arthur,”  she  replied,  “  was  the  child  of 
my  sorrow ;  the  second  Arthur  is  the  child  of  my 
happiness.  Both  could  not  be  dear  after  the  same 
fashion.  Besides,  the  other  Arthur  loved  me  best, 
and  this  one  prefers  his  father.” 

“  And  Annie  ?  ”  I  suggested  ;  “  what  about  her  ?  ” 

“  I  neither  know  nor  care,”  replied  Jane,  with 
superb  indifference.  “  The  dead  Arthur  makes  me 
feel  .secure  in  the  past,  and  with  the  living  Arthur  I 
can  defy  a  dozen  Annies.” 

Dear  little  Jane  1  She  was  just  the  same  little 
goose  as  ever.  It  was  like  her  to  think  that  her 
hold  on  her  husband  depended  on  a  dead  or  on  a 
living  child.  Mr.  Forbes  knew  better.  In  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  happiness  he  told  me  the  whole  story 
alx)ut  “  Annie,”  as  he  drove  me  to  the  station.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  tell  me  who  “  Annie  ”  was  ;  but 
he  had  seen  her  again  at  a  party,  and  he  could  not 
help  saying,  — 
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“  Cousin  William,  you  cannot  iiua^inu  wliat  I  felt 
when  I  compareil  these  two  women,  —  my  dear, 
pretty  Jane  (pretty  Jane !  oh,  love,  love !),  and 
that  cold,  shallow,  frivolous  woman !  IVIy  darling 
felt  me  shudder  as  we  left,  and  she  thought  I  was 
cold.  Cold!  I  was  thinking — I  might  actually 
have  meuried  that  woman  !  ” 
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BY  EDMUND  VAXES, 

ADTBOB  or  “  LAND  AT  LAST,”  “  KISSINQ  THE  BOD,”  ETC. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AMOKG  THE  UEECIIKS. 

A  FINE  avenue  of  beech-trees  led  from  the  gate 
through  which  George  Dallas  had  passed,  to  the 
house  which  had  attracted  his  admiration.  Tliese 
grandest  and  most  l)eautiful  of  trees  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place  :  not  its 
chief  pride.  “  The  Sycamores  ”  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  a  profusion  of  trees  of  that  kind,  said  in 
the  neighborhood  to  have  no  rivals  in  all  England. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  the  woodland  scenery  in  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero’s  noble  park  was  beautiful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  of  such  beaiity  (ieorge  Dallas 
was  keenly  and  artistically  appreciative.  The  ten¬ 
der  loveliness  of  the  spring  was  abroad  throughout 
the  land ;  its  voices,  its  gladness,  its  iieitumes,  were 
around  him  everywhere,  and  as  the  young  man 
strolled  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  branches, 
bearing  their  tender  burden  of  bright,  soft,  green, 
half-unclosed  buds,  the  weight  and  blackness  of  care 
seemed  to  be  lifted  oflT  him,  and  his  heart  opened  to 
fresh,  pure,  simple  aspirations,  long  strangers  to  his 
jaded  but  not  wholly  vitiated  character.  lie  was 
very  young,  and  the  blessed  Influence  of  youth  told 
upon  him,  its  power  of  receiving  impressions,  its 
faculty  of  enjoyment,  its  susceptibility  to  e.\ternal 
things,  —  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as  it  is  used,  —  its 
buoyancy,  its  hopefulness.  As  George  Dallas  turned 
from  the  broad  smooth  carriage-way,  and  went  wan¬ 
dering  over  the  green  elastic  turf  of  the  carefully 
kept  park,  winding  in  and  out  through  the  boles  of 
the  grand  old  trees,  treading  now  on  a  tender  twig, 
again  on  a  wild-flower,  now  startling  from  her  nest 
a  brooding  lark,  anon  stopping  to  listen  to  a  burst 
of  melody  from  some  songster  free  from  domestic 
cares,  he  was  hardly  recognizable  as  the  man  who 
had  sat  listening  to  Philip  Deiine’s  hard,  worldly 
talk  at  the  Strand  tavern  the  day  before, 

“  Brighter  anil  softer  ”  his  mother  had  said  he 
was  looking,  and  it  was  true.  Brighter  and  softer 
still  the  hard,  pleasure-wearied,  joyless  face  became, 
as  the  minutes  stole  over  him,  among  the  sycamores 
and  beeches.  He  had  pursued  his  desultory  path  a 
mile  or  more,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  house  and 
the  avenue,  when  he  came  to  a  beautiful  open  glade, 
carpeted  with  turf  of  the  softest  green,  and  over¬ 
arched  by  forest  trees.  Looking  down  its  long  vista, 
he  saw  that  it  terminated  with  a  brilliant  flower- 
garden,  and  a  portion  of  a  noble  stone  terrace,  ly¬ 
ing  beneath  one  side  of  the  many-turreted  house. 
He  stood  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and, 
after  a  few  moments,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  pencil 
and  pajier,  in  order  to  sketch  it.  He  found  both, 
and  looking  round  him,  saw  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  tree,  not  yet  removed  by  the  care  of  the  forester. 

“  A  capital  place  to  sketch  from,”  thought  George, 
as  he  folded  his  coat,  and  laid  it  upon  the  conven¬ 
ient  block,  and  immediately  became  absorbed  in 
his  occupation.  He  was  proceeding  rapidly  with 


his  sketch,  and  feeling  rather  disposed  to  get  it  fin¬ 
ished  as  (juickly  as  he  could,  in  order  that  he  might  I 
return  to  the  inn  and  procure  some  food,  of  which 
he  stood  in  considerable  need,  when  he  caught  the 
sound  of  galloping  upon  the  turf  in  the  distance  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  raised  his  head  and  listened ;  there 
it  was,  the  dull,  rapid  thud  of  hoots  upon  the  grass. 

Was  there  one  rider,  or  were  there  more  ?  He  lis¬ 
tened  again,  —  only  one,  he  thought;  and  now  the 
rapid  noise  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  bv  the  slow 
jiattering  sound  of  a  horse  ridden  daintilv  and  gen¬ 
tly  about  and  aliout,  guided  by  a  capricious  fancy. 

Still  George  listened,  and  presently  there  came  I 
riding  out  of  the  shadowy  distance  into  the  full  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  glade,  down  which  the  declining  sun 
sent  golden  rays,  as  if  in  salutation,  a  lady,  who 
was,  as  Bis  first  glance  showed  him,  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  She  was  ijuite  unconscious  of  his  presence,  1 
for  the  piece  of  timber  on  which  he  had  been  sitting 
was  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  and  though  he  had 
risen,  he  was  still  standing  beside  it.  Slie  came  to¬ 
wards  him,  her  slight  form  swaying  to  the  move¬ 
ments  ofj  her  bright  bay  thoroughbred,  as  she  put  ! 
the  animal  through  all  sorts  of  tanciful  paces,  now  I 
checking  him  with  the  rein,  now  encouraging  him  | 
with  her  clear,  sweet  young  voice,  and  patting  his  | 
arched  neck  with  her  white-gloved  hand.  The 
young  man  looked  out  from  his  hiding-place,  enrap¬ 
tured,  as  she  came  on,  a  vision  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
refinement,  down  the  wide  green  glade,  the  sun 
shining  on  her,  the  birds  singing,  the  flowers  bloom¬ 
ing  for  her,  the  proud  walls  of  the  old  house  rising 
grandly  in  the  background,  as  if  in  boast  of  the  j 
worthy  shelter  that  awaited  her.  Nearer  and  nearer  | 
she  came,  anil  now  George  Dallas  could  see  her 
face  distinctly,  and  could  hear  the  pretty  wonls  ' 
with  which  she  coaxed  her  horse.  It  was  a  face  to  | 
remember;  a  face  to  be  the  happier  lor  having  ; 
seen ;  a  face  whose  beauty  was  blended  of  form  and 
color,  of  soul,  feature,  and  expression ;  a  face  which  ! 
had  all  that  the  earth  has  to  give  of  its  best  and 
fairest,  touched  with  the  glory  which  is  higher  and  1 
better,  which  earth  has  not  to  bestow.  It  was  the  ' 
face  of  a  girl  of  nineteen,  whose  clear  eyes  were  of  1 
golden  brown,  whose  cheeks  bloomed  with  the  pur-  ! 
est,  most  varying  flower-like  color,  whose  rich  gold-  i 
en  hair  shone  in  the  sunlight,  as  its  braids  rippled  i 
and  turned  about  with  the  movement  of  her  head, 
tossed  childishly  to  the  rhythmical  measure  of  her  ! 
horse’s  tread.  I 

Half  a  dozen  trees  only  intervened  between  her  ' 
and  the  spot  where  George  Dallas  stood,  greedily  ' 
watching  her  every  movement  and  glance,  when  ; 
she  took  her  hat  olV,  and  pushed  the  heavy  golden  ! 
hair  off  her  broad  white  forehead.  At  that  moment, 
her  horse  jerked  the  rein  she  held  loosely,  and 
pulled  her  slightly  forward,  the  hat  falling  from  her 
hand  on  the  grass.  : 

“  Now  see  what  you  have  done,”  she  said,  with  a 
gay  laugh,  as  the  animal  stood  still  and  looked  fool¬ 
ish.  “  1  declare  I  ’ll  make  you  pick  it  up  with  your 
mouth.  There,  sir,  turn,  I  tell  you ;  come,  you 
know  how.”  And  she  j)ut  the  horse  through  all  the 
pretty  tricks  of  stooping  and  h.xlf  kneeling,  in  which 
she  evidently  felt  much  more  ])lc.xsnre  than  he  did. 
But  she  did  not  succeed  :  he  obeyed  touch  and  word 
readily;  but  he  did  not  pick  up  the  hat.  At  last 
she  desisted,  and  said,  with  a  funny  look  of  mock 
patience,  — 

“  Very  well.  Sir  Lancelot,  if  you  won’t  you  won’t, 
so  I  must  get  off.”  She  had  just  gathered  her 
skirt  in  her  hand,  and  was  about  to  spring  from  her 
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saddle,  when  George  Dallas  stepped  out  from  among 
the  trees,  picked  up  the  hat,  and  handed  it  to  her, 
with  a  bow. 

The  young  lady  looked  at  iiim  in  astonishment, 
but  she  thanked  him  with  self-possession,  which  he 
was  far  from  sharing,  and  put  her  hat  on,  while  Sir 
Lancelot  pawed  impatiently. 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said ;  “  I  did  not  see  any  one 
near.” 

“I  was  sitting  yonder,”  said  George  Dallas,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  emerged,  “  on  some 
fallen  timber,  and  was  just  taking  the  liberty  of 
sketching  the  view  of  the  house,  when  you  rode  up.” 

She  colored,  looked  pleased  and  interested,  and 
said,  hesitatingly,  having  bidden  Sir  Lancelot 

stand,”  — 

“  You  are  an  artist,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  “  at  least,  only  in  a  very 
small  way ;  but  this  is  such  a  beautiful  place,  I  was 
tempted  to  make  a  little  sketch.  But  I  fear  I  am 
intruding ;  perhaps  strangers  are  not  admitted.” 

“  0,  yes  they  are,”  she  replied,  hurriedly.  “  We 
have  not  many  strangers  in  this  neighborhood ; 
but  they  arc  all  welcome  to  come  into  the  park,  if 
they  like.  Had  you  finished  your  sketch?”  she 
asked,  timidly,  with  a  look  towards  the  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per,  which  had  fallen  when  Dallas  rose,  and  had 
been  fluttered  into  sight  by  the  gentle  wind. 
George  saw  the  look,  and  caught  eagerly  at  any 
prete.xt  for  prolonging  the  interview  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

“  May  I  venture  to  show  you  my  poor  attempt  ?  ” 
he  asked,  and  without  awaiting  her  answer,  he 
stepped  quickly  back  to  the  place  he  had  left.  The 
girl  walked  her  horse  gently  forward,  and  as  he 
stoopi'd  for  the  paper,  she  w.ts  beside  him,  and,  lift¬ 
ing  Lis  head,  he  caught  for  a  moment  the  full  placid 
gaze  of  her  limpid  eyes.  lie  reddened  under  the 
look,  full  of  gentleness  and  interest  as  it  was,  and  a 
pang  shot  through  his  heart,  with  the  swift  thought, 
that  once  he  might  have  met  such  a  woman  as  this 
on  equal  terms,  and  might  have  striven  with  the 
highest  and  the  proudest  for  her  favor.  That  was 
all  over  now ;  but  at  least  he,  even  he,  might  sun 
himself  in  the  brief  light  of  her  presence.  She  laid 
the  rein  on  Sir  Lancelot’s  neck,  and  took  the  little 
drawing  from  his  hand  with  a  timid  expression  of 
thanks. 

”  I  am  no  judge,”  she  said,  when  she  had  looked 
at  it,  and  he  had  looked  at  her,  his  whole  soul  in  his 
eyes ;  “  but  I  think  it  is  very  nicely  done.  Would 
you  not  like  to  finish  it  ?  Or  perhaps  there  are 
some  other  points  of  view  you  would  like  to  take  V 
I  am  sure  my  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Boldero,  would  be 
delighted  to  give  you  every  facility.  He  is  very 
foml  of  art,  and  —  and  takes  a  great  interest  in 
artists.” 

“  You  arc  very  kind,”  said  Dallas.  “  I  shall  be  at 
Amherst  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  sketches,  —  that  splendid 
group  of  sycamores,  for  instance.” 

“  Ah  yes,”  she  said,  laughing,  “  I  call  them  the 
godfatliers  and  godmothers  of  the  park.  They 
would  make  a  pretty  picture.  I  tried  to  draw  them 
once,  myself,  but  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  mess  I 
made  of  it.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Dallas,  with  a  smile,  “  and  why 
am  I  to  be  supposed  unable  to  imagine  a  failure  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  an  artist,”  she  said,  with  charm¬ 
ing  archness  and  simplicity,  “  and,  of  course,  do 
everything  well.” 

This  simple  exhibition  of  faith  in  artists  amused 


Dallas,  to  whom  this  girl  was  a  sort  of  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  naivete. 

“  Of  course,”  he  replied,  gravely ;  “  nevertheless,  I 
fear  I  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  sycamores.” 

'And  now  came  an  inevitable  pause,  and  he  ex¬ 
pected  she  would  dismiss  him  and  ride  away,  but 
she  did  not.  It  was  not  that  she  had  any  of  the 
awkward  want  of  manner  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  terminate  a  chance  interview,  for  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  graceful  and  self-possessed,  and  her  manner 
was  as  far  removed  from  clumsiness  as  from  bold¬ 
ness.  The  girl  was  thinking  during  the  pause  whose 
termination  Dallas  dreaded.  After  a  little,  she 
said,  — 

“  There  is  a  very  fine  picture-gallery  at  the  Syca¬ 
mores,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  give  my  uncle  great 
pleasure  to  show  it  to  you.  AVhenever  any  gentle¬ 
men  from  London  are  staying  at  Amherst,  or  pass¬ 
ing  through,  Mr.  Page  at  the  inn  tells  them  about 
the  picture-gallery,  and  they  come  to  see  it,  if  they 
care  about  such  things ;  perhaps  it  was  he  who  told 
you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Dallas,  “  I  am  not  Indebted  for  the 
pleasure  —  for  the  happiness  —  of  this  day  to  Mr. 
Page.  No  one  guided  me  here,  but  I  happened  to 
l)ass  the  gate,  and  a  very  civil  old  gentleman,  who 
was  doing  some  gardening  at  the  lodge,  asked  me 
in.”  His  looks  said  more  than  his  words  dared  to 
express,  of  the  feelings  with  which  his  chance  visit 
had  inspired  him.  But  the  girl  did  not  see  his 
looks;  she  was  idly  playing  with  Sir  Lancelot’s 
mane,  and  thinking. 

“  AYell,”  she  said,  at  last,  settling  herself  in  the 
saddle,  in  a  way  unmistakably  preliminary  to  de¬ 
parture.  “  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  picture^al- 
lery,  and  will  walk  round  that  way,  through  those 
trees,  to  the  front  of  the  house,”  —  she  pointed  out 
the  direction  with  the  handle  of  her  riding-whip,  — 
“  I  will  go  on  before,  and  tell  my  uncle  he  is  about 
to  have  a  visitor  to  inspect  his  treasures.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  said  Dallas,  earnestly, 
“  and  you  offer  me  a  very  great  pleasure.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero  may  be  engaged,  —  may  think  it 
an  intrusion.” 

“  And  a  thousand  other  English  reasons  for  not 
accepting  at  once  a  civility  frankly  offered,”  said 
the  girl,  with  a  delightful  laugh.  “  I  assure  you,  I 
could  not  gratify  my  uncle  more  than  by  picking  up 
a  stray  connoisseur ;  or  iny  aunt  than  by  bringing 
to  her  a  gentleman  of  sufficient  taste  to  ilmire  her 
trees  and  flowers.” 

“  And  her  niece.  Miss  Cari'uthers,”  thought  George 
Dallas. 

“  So  pray  go  round  to  the  house.  Don’t  forget 
your  coat.  I  see  it  upon  the  ground — there.  It 
has  got  rubbed  against  the  damp  bark,  and  there ’s 
a  great  patch  of  green  upon  it.” 

“  That’s  of  no  consequence,”  said  George,  gayly ; 
“it’s  only  an  Amherst  coat,  and  no  beauty.” 

“  Y’ou  must  not  make  little  of  Amherst,”  said  the 
girl,  with  mock  gravity,  as  George  stood  rubbing  the 
green  stain  oft"  his  coat  with  his  handkerchief;  “  we 
regard  the  town  here  as  a  kind  of  metropolis,  and 
have  profound  faith  in  the  shops  and  all  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  therein.  Did  dear  old  Evans  make  that 
coat  ?  ” 

“  A  venerable  person  of  that  name  sold  it  me,” 
returned  George,  who  had  now  thrown  the  coat 
over  his  arm,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  beside  her 
horse. 

“  The  dear  !  I  should  not  mind  letting  him  make 
me  a  habit,”  she  said.  “  Good  by,  for  the  present 
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—  that  way,”  ajjain  she  pointed  with  her  whip,  and 
tlien  cantered  easily  off,  leaving  (ieorge  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  he  would  have  found  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  so  conflicting  were  his  thoughts  and 
emotions,  lie  looked  after  her.  until  the  last  flutter 
of  her  skirt  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  he 
struck  into  the  path  which  she  had  indicated,  and 
pursued  it,  musing. 

“  And  that  is  Clare  Carruthers  !  I  thought  I  had 
seen  that  head  before,  that  graceful  neck,  that  crown 
of  golden  hair.  Yes,  it  is  she ;  and  little  she  thinks 
whom  she  is  about  to  bring  into  her  uncle’s  house,  — 
the  outcast  and  exile  from  Poynings !  1  will  see  it 

out ;  why  should  I  not  ?  I  owe  nothitig  to  Carru¬ 
thers  that  I  should  avoid  this  fair,  sweet  girl,  because 
he  chooses  to  banish  me  from  her  presence.  What 
a  presence  it  is !  AVhat  am  I  that  I  should  come  in¬ 
to  it  ?  ”  He  paused  a  moment,  and  a  bitter  tide  of 
remembrance  and  self-reproach  rushed  over  him,  al¬ 
most  overwhelmihg  him.  Then  he  went  on  more 
(juickly,  and  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  heated  brow,  for 
anger  was  again  rising  within  him.  “  You  arc  very 
clever  as  well  as  very  obstinate,  my  worthy  sU^T-lather, 
but  you  are  not  omnipotent  yet.  Your  darling  niece, 
the  beauty,  the  heiress,  the  great  lady,  the  treasure 
of  price  to  be  kept  from  the  sight  of  me,  from  the 
very  knowledge  of  anything  so  vile  and  lost,  hiis 
met  me,  in  the  light  of  day,  not  by  any  device  of 
mine,  and  has  spcAen  to  me,  not  in  strained,  forccil 
courtesy,  but  of  her  own  free  will.  What  would 
you  think  of  that  I  wonder,  if  you  knew  it !  And 
my  mother  ?  If  the  girl  should  ask  my  name,  and 
should  tell  my  mother  of  her  chance  meeting  with  a 
wandering  artist,  one  Paul  ^Vard,  what  will  my 
mother  think  ?  —  my  dear,  conscientious  mother, 
who  has  done  for  me  what  wounds  her  conscience 
so  severely,  and  who  will  feel  as  if  it  were  wounded 
afresh  by  this  accidental  meeting,  with  which  she 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.”  He  lifted  his  hat, 
and  fanned  his  face  with  it.  His  eyes  were  gleaming, 
his  color  had  risen  ;  he  looked  strong,  daring,  active, 
and  handsome,  —  a  man  whom  an  innocent  girl,  all 
unlearned  in  life  and  in  the  world’s  ways,  might 
well  exalt  in  her  guileless  fancy  into  a  hero,  and  be 
pardoned  her  mistake  by  older,  sadder,  and  wiser 
heads. 

“  How  beautiful  she  is,  how  frank,  how  graceful, 
how  unspeakably  innocent  and  refine<l !  She  s|H)ke 
to  me  with  such  an  utter  absence  of  conventional 
pretence,  without  a  notion  that  she  might  ]H)ssibly 
be  wrong  in  speaking  to  a  stranger,  who  had  offered 
her  a  civility  in  her  uncle’s  park.  She  told  that 
man  on  the  balcony  that  night  that  Sir  'riiomius 
Boldcro  was  her  uncle.  I  did  not  remember  it 
when  the  old  man  mentioned  the  name.  How  long 
has  she  been  here,  I  wonder  ?  Is  she  as  much  here 
iis  at  Poynings  ?  How  surprised  she  would  be  if 
she  knew  that  I  know  who  she  is ;  that  I  have 
heard  hei'  voice  before  to-day;  that  in  thepo<;ket- 
book  she  held  in  her  hand  a  few  minutes  ago  there 
lies  a  withered  flower  which  she  once  touched  an<l 
wore.  Goo<l  God !  What  would  a  girl  like  that 
think  of  me,  if  she  knew  what  I  am,  —  if  she  knew 
that  I  stole  like  a  thief  to  the  windoiv  of'  my  moth¬ 
er’s  house,  and  looke<l  in,  shivering,  a  jwverty-strick- 
en  wretch, come  there  to  ask  for  alms,  while  she  her¬ 
self  glittered  among  my  mother’s  company,  like  the 
star  of  beauty  and  youth  she  is  ?  How  could  slie 
but  despise  me  if  she  knew  it !  But  she  will  never 
know  it,  or  me,  most  likely.  I  shall  try  to  get  away 
and  vork  out  all  thv,  far  away  in  a  country  where 
no  memories  of  sin  and  shame  and  sorrow  will  rise 


up  around  me  like  ghosts.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
and  spoken  to  Clare  Carruthers;  it  must  do  me 
goo<l  to  remember  that  such  a  woman  really  exists 
and  is  no  poet’s  or  romancer’s  dream.  I  am  clad  tn 
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and  IS  no  poet  s  or  romancer  s  dream.  I  am  glad  to 
think  of  her  as  mv  mother’s  friend,  companion 
daughter  almost  ily  mother  who  never  had  a 
daughter,  and  has,  Goil  help  her,  no  son  hut  me! 
But  I  shall  never  see  her  again,  most  likely.  When 
I  reach  the  house,  I  shall  find  a  jiompous  servant 
no  doubt,  charged  with  Sir  Thomas’s  compliments 


no  doubt,  charged  with  Sir  Thomas’s  compliments 
and  oniers  to  show  me  round  a  gallery  of  spurious 
Dutch  pictures,  copies  of  Raphael  and  Carlo  Dolce, 
and  a  lot  of  languishing  Lelys  and  gluttony-suggest¬ 
ing  Kneller’s.” 

With  these  disparaging  words  in  his  thoughts, 
George  Dallas  reached  the  liorder  of  the  jiark,  and 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  house.  The  fiu^ade 
was  even  more  imposing  and  beautiful  than  he  hail 
been  led  to  expect  by  the  distant  view  of  it,  and 
the  wide  arched  doorway  gave  admittance  to  an 
extensive  quadrangle  beyond.  A  stone  terrace 
stretched  away  at  cither  side  of  the  entrance,  as 
at  Poynin^.  Standing  on  the  lower  step,  a  tame 
peacock  displaying  his  gaudy  plumage  by  her  side, 
he  saw  Miss  Carruthers.  She  came  fbrwanl  to 
meet  him  with  a  heightened  color  and  embarrassed 
manner,  and  said, — 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  but  Sir  Thomas  and 
my  aunt  are  not  at  home.  They  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  home  when  I  went  out  for  my  ride,  but 
they  have  been  gone  for  some  time.”  She  looked 
towanls  a  servant  who  stood  near,  and  added  :  “  I 
am  so  sorry ;  nothing  would  have  given  my  uncle 
more  pleasure;  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
send  —  ” 

George  interrupted  her,  but  with  perfect  polite- 


“  Thank  you  very  much,  but,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  take  my  leave,  and  hope  to  profit  by  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero’s  kindness  on  a  future  occasion.” 
He  bowed  deeply,  and  was  turning  away,  when, 
seeing  that  she  looked  really  distressed,  he  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“  I  will  show  you  the  pictures  myself,  if  you  will 
come  with  me,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  frank,  so  kiml- 
ly  and  engaging,  that  the  sternest  critic  of  manners 
in  existence,  supjiosing  that  critic  to  have  been  any 
other  than  an  old  maid,  could  not  have  condemned 
the  spontaneous  courtesy  as  forwanlncss.  “  I  am 
an  inilifferent  substitute  for  my  uncle,  as  a  cicerone, 
but  I  think  I  know  the  names  of  all  the  artists,  and 
where  all  the  pictures  came  from.  Stephen,”  she 
spoke  now  to  the  servant,  “  I  am  going  to  take  this 
gentleman  through  the  picture-g.alleiy' ;  go  on  be¬ 
fore  us  if  you  please.” 

So  George  Dallas  and  Clare  Carruthers  entered 
the  house  together,  and  lingered  over  the  old  carv¬ 
ings  in  the  hall,  over  their  inspection  of  the  sporting 
pictures  which  adorned  it,  and  the  dining-room, 
over  the  family  portraits  in  the  vestibule,  the  old 
china  vases,  and  the  rococo  furniture.  Every  sub¬ 
ject  had  an  interest  for  them,  and  they  did  not 
think  of  asking  themselves  in  what  that  interest 
originated  and  consisteil.  The  girl  did  not  know 
the  young  man’s  name,  but  his  voice  was  full  of  the 
(diarm  of  sweet  music  for  her,  and  in  his  face  her 
fancy  read  strange  and  beautiful  things.  He  was 
an  artist,  she  knew  already,  which  in  sober  language 
meant  that  she  had  seen  a  very  tolerable  sketch 
which  he  had  made.  He  was  a  poet,  she  felt  quite 
convinced  ;  for  did  he  not  (juotc  Tennyson,  and 
Keats,  and  Coleridge,  and  even  Herrick  and  Her- 
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bert,a8  they  wandered  ainon"  the  really  fine  awl 
valuable  paintings  which  formed  Sir  Thomas  Bol- 
dero’s  collection,  so  aptly  and  with  such  deep  feel- 
ini'  and  appreciation  as  could  spring  only  from  a 
jK^stic  soul  ? 

It  was  the  old  story,  which  has  never  been  truly 
told,  which  shall  never  cease  in  the  telling.  Both 
were  young,  and  one  was  l)eautiful ;  and  though  the 
present  is  an  age  which  mocks  at  love  at  first  sight, 
and  indeed  regards  love  at  all,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  with  only  decent  toleration,  not  by  any 
means  emounting  to  favor,  it  actually  witne.«ses  it 
sometimes.  The  young  man  and  the  girl  —  the 
idle,  dissolute,  perverted  young  man,  the  beautiful, 
pure,  innocent,  proud,  pious  young  girl  —  talked  to¬ 
gether  that  spring  afternoon,  as  the  hours  wore  on 
to  evening,  of  art,  of  literature,  of  music,  of  travel, 
of  the  countless  things  over  which  their  fancy 
rambled,  and  which  had  wondrous  channs  for  her 
bright  intellect  and  her  secluded  life,  simple  and 
ignorant  in  the  midst  of  its  lu.xury  and  refinement. 
All  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  George’s  mind 
came  out  at  the  gentle  bidding  of  the  voice  that 
souniled  for  him  with  a  new,  undreamed-of  music ; 
and  the  hanl,  cold,  wicked  world  in  which  he  lived, 
in  which  hitherto,  with  rare  intervals  of  better 
impulses,  he  had  taken  delight,  fell  away  from  him, 
and  was  forgotten. 

The  girl’s  grace  and  beauty,  refinement  and  gen¬ 
tleness,  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  her  bright 
intelligence  and  taste,  cultivated,  not  indeed  by 
travel  or  society,  but  by  extensive  and  varied 
reading.  Such  was  the  influence  which  minute 
after  minute  was  gaining  upon  George.  And  for 
her?  Her  fancy  was  busily  at  work  too.  She 
loved  art ;  it  filled  her  with  wonder  and  reverence. 
Here  wiis  an  artist,  a  young,  handsome  artist,  of 
unexceptionable  manners.  She  adored  poetry,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  divine  gift  ;  and  here  was  a  poet,  — 
ves,  a  poet  ;  for  she  had  made  Dallas  confess  that 
he  very  often  wrote  “  verses  ” ;  but  that  was  his 
modesty  :  she  knew  he  wrote  pioetry,  —  beautiful 
poetry.  Would  he  ever  let  her  see  any  of  it? 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  he  had  answered ;  “  when  I  am 
famous,  and  there  b  a  brisk  competition  for  me  among 
the  publishers,  I  will  send  a  copy  of  my  poems  to 
you.” 

“  To  me !  But  you  do  not  know  my  name.” 

“  O  yes  I  do.  You  are  Mi.ss  Carruthers.” 

“  I  am ;  but  who  told  you  ?  ” 

The  (piestion  disconcerted  Dallas  a  little.  He 
turned  it  oft’  by  saying,  “  Why,  how  can  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  could  be  at  Amherst  without  learning  that 
the  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Boldero,  of  the  Sycamores, 
is  Miss  Carruthers  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  true ;  I  did  not  think  of  that,”  said  Clare, 
simply.  “  But  I  do  not  live  here  generally ;  I  live 
with  another  uncle,  my  father’s  brother  —  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  is  my  mother’s  —  Mr.  Capel  Carruthers,  at  Poyn- 
ings,  seven  miles  from  here.  Have  you  heard  of 
Poynings  ?  ” 

Yes,  Mr.  Dallas  had  heard  of  Poynings;  but  now 
he  must  take  his  leave.  It  had  long  been  too  dark 
to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  the  young  people  were 
standing  in  the  great  hall,  near  the  open  door, 
whence  they  could  see  the  gate  and  the  archway, 
and  a  cluster  of  servants  idling  about  and  looking 
out  for  the  return  of  the  carriage.  Clare  was  sud¬ 
denly  awakened  to  a  remembrance  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  at  once  received  her  visitor’s  fare¬ 
well,  gracefully  reiterating  her  assurances  that  her 
uncle  would  gladly  make  him  free  of  the  park  for 


sketching  purposes.  She  would  tell  Sir  Thomas  of 
the  pleasant  occurrences  of  the  day ;  —  by  the  by, 
she  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  by  what  name 
she  should  mention  him  to  her  uncle. 

“  A  very  insignificant  one.  Miss  Carruthers.  My 
name  is  Paul  Ward.” 

And  so  he  left  her,  and,  going  slowly  down  the 
great  avenue  among  the  beeches,  met  a  carriage 
containing  a  comely,  good-humored  lady  and  an  old 
gentleman,  also  comely  and  good-humored ;  who 
both  bowed  and  smiled  graciously  as  he  lifted  bis 
hat  to  them. 

“  Sir  Thomas  and  my  lady,  of  course,”  thought 
George  ;  “  a  much  nicer  class  of  relatives  than  Capel 
Carruthers,  I  should  say.” 

He  walked  briskly  towards  the  town.  While 
he  was  in  Clare’s  eompany  he  had  forgotten  how 
hungry  he  was,  but  now  the  remembranee  returned 
with  full  vigor,  and  he  remembered  very  clearly 
how  many  hours  had  elapsed  since  he  had  eaten. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  railway  station,  a 
train  was  in  the  act  of  coming  in  from  I^ondon. 
As  he  struck  into  a  little  by-path  leading  to  the  inn, 
the  passengers  got  out  of  the  earriages,  passed 
through  the  station  gate,  and  began  to  straggle  up 
in  the  same  direction.  He  and  they  met  where  the 
by-path  joined  the  road,  and  he  reaehed  the  inn  in 
the  company  of  three  of  the  passengers,  who  were 
about  to  remain  at  Amherst.  Mr.  Page  was  in  the 
hall,  and  asked  George  if  he  would  dine. 

“  Dine  ?  ”  said  George.  “  Certmnly.  Give  me 
anything  you  like,  so  that  you  don’t  keep  me  wait¬ 
ing  ;  thiit ’s  the  chief  thing.” 

“  It  M  late,  sir,  indeed,”  remarked  Mr.  Page ; 
“  half  past  seven,  sir.” 

“  So  late  ?  ”  sjud  George,  carelessly,  as  he  turned 
into  the  cofiTee-room. 

[To  be  continoied.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Alfred  Texxysox  is  engaged  on  a  new 
poem,  to  be  published  early  next  year. 

Death  has  recently  removed  from  the  Paris 
world  of  letters  M.  Leon  Gozlan,  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  successful  comedies  and  other  works. 

The  author  of  “  The  Recreations  of  a  Countrv- 
Parson  ”  has  another  volume  in  the  press,  entitled 
"•  Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  City.” 

The  Paris  Temps  says  that  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert  is  still  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health.  He 
can  only  sit  up  two  liours  in  the  day,  and  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  write ;  but  his  ph)’8icians  hold  out  hopes  of 
his  recovery. 

La  Revve  Modeme  has  been  publishing,  under 
the  title  of  “  Journal  d’un  Poete,”  a  series  of  notes 
on  Alfred  de  Vigny,  written  by  M.  Lonb  Ratisbonne, 
his  friend  and  heir. 

We  learn,  says  the  Athenaium,  that  the  state  of 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  health  is  much  improved,  and  that 
he  is  about  to  resume  his  professional  duties.  This 
will  be  gratifying  and  unexpected  news  to  all  his 
friends. 

The  Inde'jtendance  Beige  states  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  at  this  moment  collecting  materials  for 
the  h'istory  of  Charlemagne,  which  wiU  be  published 
after  the  “  Vie  de  Cesar.”  Tom  Moore,  in  his  Di¬ 
ary,  tells  a  story  of  a  musician  who  had  undertaken 
to  compose  an  opera,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
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something  of  the  antecedents  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  write  the  libretto.  He  therefore  asked  him 
what  he  had  previously  done  in  this  line ;  and,  when 
the  other  said  that  he  was  the  author  of  such  a  li¬ 
bretto,  naming  one,  the  musician  exclaimed,  “  Mien 
Gott !  I  hope  dis  vill  be  better  dan  dat.” 

A  PAPER  is  about  to  stiirt  in  Florence,  which  will 
bear  the  extraordinary  title  of  The  Valley  of  Jehos- 
aphat,  the  Ih-yan  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  La  Valle 
di  .losaphat,  Organo  del  Giomo  del  Giudizio  ”).  It 
will  be  well  for  the  new  journal  if  its  success  is  as 
extraordinary  as  its  title. 

Dr.  Dk  Brioc,  of  Paris,  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  enamel  paint,  made  from  india-ruboer, 
which,  though  of  film-like  consistency  when  applied 
to  iron,  renders  it  absolutely  proof  against  atmos- 

Cheric  action.  The  invention  is  thought  highly  of 
y  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  said,  is  preparing  a  replj' 
to  those  critics  who  have  marked  and  reproved  the 
faults  in  his  “  Poems  and  Ballads,”  for  which  work 
a  new  publisher  has  not  yet  been  found.  If  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  reply  be  in  good  metrical  form,  void  of 
the  offences,  the  general  censure  of  which  elicits  the 
alleged  forthcoming  answer,  the  public  may  be  con- 
OTatulated ;  and,  in  the  result,  we  hope,  the  poet  too. 
It  may  win  back  for  him  the  public  esteem  which  he 
so  lightly  forfeited,  for  the  time.  It  is  for  him  now 
to  win  or  to  lose  the  future. 

M.  Gustave  Dork  has  done  what  he  has  never 
done  before,  illustrated  the  works  of  a  contemporary 
author,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Elaine.”  The  artist  him¬ 
self  hopes  that  the  work  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
poet  as  well  as  to  his  own  powers.  The  illustrator’s 
brother  says,  “  Mon  frere  a  fait  cette  fois-ci  le  grand 
succcs  qui  fera  descendre  son  nom  a  la  poeterite.” 
It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  superb  books 
ever  published.  Messrs.  Moxon  &  Co.  are  what  Ja¬ 
cob  Tonson  would  have  called  the  “  undertakers.” 

A  LIFE  of  John  Welsh,  the  preacher,  the  son-in-law 
of  Knox,  has  just  been  published  in  Ixmdon.  There 
arc  two  capital  anecdotes  in  the  volume ;  one  is  the 
account  of  the  interview  between  Welsh  and  Louis 
after  the  capitulation  of  St.  Jean,  and  the  other  is  a 
scene  in  which  James  I.  and  Mrs.  Welsh  figure  as 
the  amusing  actors.  Welsh,  it  seems,  went  on  with 
his  Protestant  service  after  the  fall  of  the  town, 
and  the  incensed  King  sent  for  him,  and  demanded 
how  he  dared  to  preach  heresy  so  near  his  person. 
“  Sire,”  said  Welsh,  “if  you  did  right,  you  yourself 
would  come  and  bear  me  preach,  and  you  would 
make  all  France  hear  me  likewise ;  for  I  preach  not 
as  those  men  whom  you  are  accustomed  to  hear. 
My  preaching  differs  from  theirs  in  these  two  points. 
First,  I  preach  that  you  must  be  saved  by  the  death 
and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  your  own,  and 
I  am  sure  your  own  conscience  tells  you  that  your 
good  works  will  never  merit  heaven  for  you.  Next, 
I  preach  that  as  you  are  King  of  France,  you  are 
under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on 
earth.  Those  men  whom  you  usually  hear  subject 
you  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never  do.” 
The  old  Scotchman  thus  showed  shrewdness  as  well 
as  courage,  and  the  King,  restored  to  good-humor, 
replied,  “  He  hien !  vous  serez  mon  minktre.”  The 
scene  between  James  and  Mrs.  Welsh  is  still  more 
amusing.  The  King  asked  Mrs.  Welsh  who  was  her 
father  ?  “  John  Knox,”  was  her  reply.  “  Knox  and 
Welsh!”  exclaimed  the  King,  “the  Devil  never 
made  sic  a  match  as  that !  ”  “It ’s  right  like.  Sir,” 
said  she,  “for  we  never  speired  his  advice.”  His 


Majesty  next  inquired  how  many  children  her  father 
had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or  lasses.  “  Three,” 
she  said, and  they  were  all  lasses.  “  God  be  thanked!” 
cried  .James,  “  for  if  they  had  been  lads  I  had  never 
buiked  mv  three  kingdoms  in  peace.”  She  umed 
that  the  King  should  give  her  husband  his  native  air. 
“  Give  him  his  native  air,”  the  King  exclaimed,  “give 
him  the  Devil !  ”  “  Give  that  to  your  hungry  cour¬ 
tiers,”  she  indignantly  rejoined ;  and  upon  the  King’s 
wishing  her  to  persuade  her  husband  to  submit  to 
the  Bishops,  she  replied  with  equal  spirit,  holding 
up  her  apron,  “  Please  your  Majesty,  I ’d  rather  keep 
his  head  there.”  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  after 
this  plain  speaking,  that  the  poor  man  had  to  put  up 
with  the  London  climate,  and  that  he  was  buried  at 
St  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate. 


THE  BEATEN  COJIMANDER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  OEXTLEMAX.” 

Let  him  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 

'The  man  who  trafficked  in  lives. 

Made  little  children  fatherless. 

And  widowed  contenteil  wives. 

Let  him  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 

Count  not  his  burning  tears : 

He  never  counteil  the  blood-drops. 

Nor  the  desolated  years ; 

Nor  the  glare  of  blazing  homesteads ; 

White  wheat-fields  blackened  in  dearth. 

Rapine,  murder,  and  famine, 

Ilell  let  loose  ujion  earth ; 

All  the  curses  of  war-time 

On  both  sides  poured  like  rain. 

Curses  for  generations. 

None  blessed  —  except  the  slain. 

And  these,  whom  he  reckoned  as  grasses 
By  the  mower  in  myriads  strown. 

Why,  every  one  was  a  human  life, 

A  life  as  goo<l  as  his  own  ! 

Let  him  wish  that  shamed  life  ended. 

That  death  had  covereil  defeat ; 

But  these  lives  cry  out  for  vengeance 
From  farm  and  village  and  street. 

Hear  it,  victor  and  vanquished ! 


Ye  neighbor-realms  whom  it  reaches 
As  a  murmur  faint  and  bland. 

For  if  ye  arc  deaf,  God  listens  ; 

An<l  if  ye  are  blind.  He  sees. 

And  mocks  at  your  diplomatics. 

Your  child’s  play  of  war  and  peace. 

'There  is  an  Eternal  Justice, 

Although  it  may  tarry  long ; 

Though  the  weak  may  apiiear  down-trampled. 
And  the  right  seem  with  the  strong. 

But  ye  who  in  camp  or  council 
Go  sowing  war’s  bloody  seed — 

False  patriotism,  sham  glory. 

Ambition  and  lustful  greed,  — 

Who  stand  by  watching,  and  stem  not 
That  fierce  flowing  crimson  tide ; 

Know  —  there  is  a  Gotl  who  avengeth. 

As  well  as  a  Christ  that  died. 


